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ATA MEXICAN RACE TRACK... 
AT THE AiPoDROMS DE LAS AMERICAS IN 
MEXICO cIly, AS AT MAN» CTRER_ TRACKS, 


V.O, 1S A FAVOURITE OF DEVGIEES oF TAE SATISFIES THE EXACTING TACGIES OF CLUB MEMBERS: 
“SPORT OF KINGS” 


ANID AT THE HONGKONG GOLF CLUB..... 
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EAST, IN EUROPE AND IN THE AMERICAS, SEAGRAMS V. O. 
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AT A FOX HONT IN VIRGINIA.... 


FOX HONTING FLOURISHES AcROsS 
TAE ROLUNG VIRGINIA MILLS AND 


SEAGRAM'S VO. 1G GETEN CHOSEN TO 
CAP THE AUNT. . 


KNOWN BY THE COMPANY IT KEEPS 


Seagram's V.O. 


IMPORTED CANADIAN WHISKY 
HONOURED THE WORLD OVER 





JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS LTD., WATERLOO, ONTARIO, CANADA + FINE WHISKIES' SINCE 18.3 7 











GIANTS OF THE HARVEST 


start bread to your table 


These GLEANER combines, built by Allis- 
Chalmers, are harvesting about 48 tons 
of wheat per hour — enough to make 
more than 100,000 loaves of nutritious 
bread. Big GLEANERS also harvest rice, 
beans, corn and other food crops. This is 
an example of how Allis-Chalmers is 
helping bring prosperity to farmers and 
better living to all people. 


Allis-Chalmers contributes to food pro- 
duction all the way from the seed to 
your food store. More than 160 types 
of Allis-Chalmers farm machines are 
available to prepare the seedbed, plant, 
cultivate and harvest the crops. Allis- 
Chalmers food processing machinery 
such as flour mills, screens, purifiers, 


ALLIS-CHALINERS 





Tractors 


Irrigation Engines 


compactors and flakers convert farm 
crops into palatable and nutritious foods. 


In addition to food production and 
processing, Allis-Chalmers serves the 
world in generation, distribution and con- 
trol of power — thermal, nuclear and 
hydro; cement; mining; mineral process- 
ing; paper. Allis-Chalmers provides more 
products for more industries than any 
other comipany in the world. 


Allis-Chalmers distributors, represen- 
tatives, licensees and plants throughout 
the world are ready to help you choose 
the right equipment for your particular 
needs. Allis-Chalmers International, 
Milwaukee 1, U. S. A. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


GLEANER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


Earth-moving Equipment 






Cereal Flakers Compactor Mills 





Large flour mill recently completed in. Nigeria. Allis-Chalmers 
did the process engineering for the entire installation and sup- 
plied all the process equipment. This includes roller mills, 
purifiers, sifters and allied equipment. 
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Embarrassing plight 
of a bright, new ship 


In somber silhouette against a darkening American sky, Captain 
Ralph Eyre-Walker of Birkenhead, England, bids a lonely farewell to 
his ship, the Montrose, which lies heeled over in the Detroit River. 
The London-registered freighter, owned by the Montreal Shipping 
Co. and commissioned little more than a year ago, capsized after hay- 
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ing been in collision with a cement barge on a moonless night. Happi- 
ly, the misadventure was embarrassing rather than disastrous. All 
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hands were saved; the Montrose will be raised by salvagers for a return 
to the seas within a few months; and meanwhile Captain Eyre-Walker 
will sail again shortly on the Montrose’s sister ship, the Montcalm. 
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A distinguished Scot 
talks ‘Scotch’ 


“If you ever come to Scotland, you will find that everything in it is 
‘Scots’ or ‘Scottish’. The one exception is whisky: that, and that alone, 
is ‘Scotch’. Thus even in its name, this most famous of Scotland’s 
products asserts the determined individuality that keeps the scientist, 
the technologist and the machine-minder firmly in their place. 

“You can make whisky almost anywhere. But the two ingredients 
that make Scotch Whisky ‘Scotch’ defy imitation. One is good Scots 
barley, dried slowly over a fire of smouldering peat. The other, the clear, 
icy water of streams which run over some of the hardest granite in the 
world. If you want to know what a difference water can make to whisky, 
consider the case of my own favourite brand, Grant’s ‘Standfast’. 

“This is produced in the heart of the Scottish Highlands by the fifth 
generation of the Grant Family. They have two distilleries, not 100 

















Sir Compton Mackenzie, Scotland’s greatest 
living writer, historian, broadcaster, wit and noted 
connoisseur of Scotch Whisky. 


yards apart. The people, the ingredients and the equipment are the 
same in both; but each draws its water from a different spring and the 
whiskies that come from these two neighbouring stills have different 
and distinctive flavours. 

“But, of course, what comes from the still is only the beginning. The 
gentle gold that you pour from the bottle of Grant’s ‘Standfast’ is a 
blend of many ‘straight’ whiskies and many years of maturing in 
wooden casks. The ‘wooden’ is as important as the time. 

‘“*You may keep whisky in a bottle for a century: provided the seal is 
sound, it will be neither better nor worse for the experience. But in a 
cask, things happen to it. As the years go by, the elements which make 
young whisky raw and crude seep away through the porous wood. 
Grant’s give this slow process time to complete itself before they bottle 
“Standfast’, which I think is the best tasting whisky you can get any- 
where. This is the verdict of the Scots themselves—the most discriminat- 
ing whisky drinkers in the world. Here in the homeland of Scotch 
Whisky, Grant’s ‘Standfast’ is a firm favourite. There is no higher 
recommendation than that!’ 


Get the 
Protection 
of this... 


SEAL OF 
SAFETY 


Your tires protect your life every time you 
drive your car. That’s why you need the extra 
safety found only in Firestone tires. Their 
exclusive construction features listed here assure 
you of greater safety, dependability and economy. 
So insist that the tires you buy have this 

emblem @. It is the Firestone Mark of Quality 
and your Seal of Safety. 
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Safety-Fortified Cord pita 


Every cord is scientifically 
dipped, stretched, dried and 
built into every Firestone tire 
with race tire construction for 
added safety at high speed. 


Thousands of angles in the 
Firestone safety-engineered tread 
adjust automatically to provide 
skid protection in starting, stop- 
ping and on turns. 
















Safety-Proved Tire 





Safety-Sealed Inner Liner 





Firestone tires are Safety- : 
Proved in millions of miles of == __ — eee SS 
driving—on the speedway and “~~ 
on the test track—for your })/3% : y 
safety on the highway. eee ma 4— 





Four layers of tough non-porous 
rubber form a leakproof inner 
liner in Firestone tubeless tires. 
They give added protection 
against blowouts and punctures. 









See your Firestone Distributor or Tire Dealer 
for Firestone tires with the Seal of Safety 


Firestone 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY e AKRON 17, OHIO @ U.S.A. 


Insist that the tires 
you buy bear the 
stamp of this 
Seal of Safety. 








Did you know that Ford is the world’s 
most experienced builder of trucks, too? 






Ford F-600 


Truck owners know they can look to Ford for the extra values that 
only experience can build into a truck. We built our first truck 64 years ago. Since then, 
we have built more trucks than any other manufacturer— more than nine million trucks of 


all sizes and shapes! The nameplates vary. They may say Taunus Transit, Ford, Mercury 
or Thames Trader. But, they all have this in common: they are the 


world’s most experienced trucks— built with Ford’s unique “know- 
how” to do more work faster and more profitably for their owners. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE THAT PROVES YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR MONEY IN ANY FORD-BUILT PRODUCT 


Products of Ford Motor Company include: Popular ® Anglia® Consul* Capri* Zephyr® Zodiac* Thames® Fordson Major and Dexta Tractors 7 Taunus * Taunus Transit / Falcon® Fairlane* Galaxie * Thunderbird® Lincoln Continental * Mercury® Comet * Meteor 


“Onetéuch” 


JUST TOUCH THE BUTTON 
THE CAMERA 


DOES THE REST 
i TES 


You can have perfect movies by 
just aiming the PETRI 8 and press- 
ing the shutter button. PETRI’s 
unique ‘‘one-touch”’ system does 
everything: an Electric Eye sets 
the exposure, and the specially de- 
signed super-fast Petri 13mm 
f1.8 lens needs no focusing. A 
special PETRI filter automatically 
adjusts the exposure multiple. 
Telephoto and Wide Angle lenses 
can be screwed in or out in 
seconds. 


PETRI CAMERA COMPANY, INC. 


1, Umejima-machi, Adachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Petri cameras are sold 
PETR| in major cities all over 
the world. 





LETTERS 


TOTHEEDITORS 


AUTO RACERS 
AND MAU MAU 


WILDEST RIDE 


Sirs: 

As an American residing in Kenya I 
wish to comment on the article by Mar- 
shall Smith on the East African Safari 
(Lire, International, June 18). 

It is regrettable that Mr. Smith saw 
fit to deviate from the subject of an 
automobile rally and dabble in politics. 
As a result, his article raised a storm 
of justified protest here in Kenya. 


ROLAND F. TIFFT 
Nairobi, Kenya 


Sirs: 

The main dangers of East African 
motoring do not include racists, ani- 
mals or roads, but drivers—just as in 
New York. Mr. Smith also neglects to 
mention the fact that everyone of any 
real importance—regardless of race— 
deplored the rock throwing. As for the 
Mau Mau, perhaps he’s been reading 
Robert Ruark. 

Mr. Smith will never find out if the 
people are friendly by rolling up the 
window and locking the doors. 


JOEL WATNE 
Arusha, Tanganyika 


Sirs: 

T would like to question the statement 
of how the Safari ended for car 37, Mr. 
Smith’s car. I was an official at Mziha, 
the last control car 37 checked through, 
and saw the place of the accident. Car 
37 passed over a bridge, turned sharply 
right and then sharply left and passed 
over a second bridge, and only after 
that landed in the ditch. If Driver 
Halmi did all that while nodding at the 
wheel, it’s a good bit of sleepwalking. 


Max A. LUTHi 
Tanga, Tanganyika 


Sirs: 

My husband has driven in eight East 
African Safaris and enjoyed every one, 
like many other Kenyans. We have two 
children, ages nine and 11. Wé have 
lived in Kenya for 15 years. We love the 
country, the people of all races who live 
here, and we are not afraid. We are not 
so idiotic that we deem the African re- 
sponsible for the present-day chaos in 
Africa. The fault lies solely with the 
U.S.A., whose sickly sentimentality to- 
wards world problems stems from that 
disastrous speech of Lincoln’s about 
governments ‘‘for the people,” etc. 

Mr. Smith should have found out 
that Mr. Fritschy did not run into a 
maliciously dug trench. 

My husband said many parts of the 
route. from Dar-es-Salaam were lined 
with cheering, hand-clapping Tangan- 
yikans who had braved the rain and the 
night to cheer the cars onward. Mr. 
Smith makes no mention of the truly 
tumultuous reception given to the Sa- 
fari in the Dar-es-Salaam stadium. 

It may look like the last East African 
Safari to Mr. Smith, but I can assure 
him, it is not. We have already started 
organizing next year’s Safari, and we 
and all our friends will be here to speed 
the cars on the way. 

I would like to finish by saying those 
Kenyans who met Mr. Smith said he 
was delightful. 

PAMELA PARTRIDGE 
Rumuruti, Kenya 


> Mr. Smith replies: ‘‘I must reiter- 
ate that the rock throwing was not 





Stretching a point? Not really. Although the constellation Orion 
is more than 240 light years away, two of its stars, Bellatrix 
and Rigel, stand out as logical navigation points for space 
missions. 

The Norden Division of United Aircraft has built and tested 
two key components for space missions requiring stellar inertial 
guidance: (1) An all-attitude, four-gimbal inertial platform 
scaled to meet space vehicle size and weight requirements. 
(2) An accurate star angle sensor which, through star-fix checks 
at periodic intervals, can correct platform drift. These self-con- 
tained instruments emit no signals and require no earthly 
contact, yet they could maintain the path of a craft through 
space indefinitely. 

Producing inertial platforms and star tracking devices for 
stellar inertial guidance systems is evidence of the kind of 
engineering foresight Norden consistently applies to one primary 
mission .. . Extending Man’s Capabilities. 
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EAST HARTFORD 8, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SOLE FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE FOR: PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 
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How to 
recognize 
the world’s 
finest 


fountain 
pen 


Look for Sheaffer's 14k inlaid 
14. point. Never have you seen 
gold used so attractively or so usefully. 

The point is molded into the barrel... 
inlaid...to glide smoothly along, adjust- 
ing itself to your individual writing habits. 
And, it comes in a wide selection of writ- 
ing styles. 

Model illustrated: Sheaffer's Imperial 
VIII with gold filled cap; an ideal pen to 
give...or keep. Available individually...in 
sets with matching “Reminder” clip ball- 
point or pencil...or as a complete threesome. 


SHEAFFER'S 


©1961, W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY © SHEAFFER PENS © MAICO HEARING AIDS 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa, U.S.A. © In Canada: Goderich, Ontario 
In Great Britain: London ¢ In Australia: Melbourne ¢ In Brazil: Sao Paulo 


LETTERS contnuep 


an isolated incident. It continued 
for an hour or more over a stretch 
of about 40 miles, and I have sel- 
dom seen anybody as mad as some 
of the drivers whose cars had been 
hit. As for Mr. Fritschy running 
into a ‘maliciously dug trench,’ this 
may be difficult to prove. All I have 
is Mr. Fritschy’s word for it. He 
broke down there and had a chance 
to inspect it first hand. As for how 
the race ended for my car, Driver 
Halmi nodded somewhere between 
the first and second bridge. Lastly, 
and most important, I regard the 
East African Safari as one of the 
world’s greatest and most exciting 
races. If it is held again no one will 
be more pleased than I.”—ED. 


VENICE BIENNALE 
Sirs: 

Congratulations for your article on 
the Biennale in Venice (Lire Interna- 
tional, July 30). 

Lhave only one ‘‘but.”” Couldn’t you 
have published more reproductions of 
pictures (the one of Giacometti stand- 
ing between his sculptures was wonder- 
ful) than photographs of Texas mil- 
lionaires having a ball joking about 
pictures and sculptures which they 
just buy but surely don’t appreciate or 
understand. 

A. BRACH 
Zurich, Switzerland 


BLOOMSDAY 
Sirs: 

Re your photograph of us boarding 
a Dublin horsecab for the Joyce Tower 
(Lire International, July 16), it was 
“in party-mood,” all right (as who isn’t, 
in Dublin?), but as for the ‘‘youthful 





a. 


Dubliners” bit, this youthful Dubliner 
is a Chicagoan and proud of it. (I’m the 
Trish-looking one on the right, giving 
the colleen a leg up—in Dublin par- 
lance, that is.) There are even some cold 
wits in this town who would challenge 
the term ‘‘youthful,”’ it’s that long I’ve 
been here. Truth to tell, I came over to 
Ireland for a fortnight’s holiday four 
years ago and am still here, acting and 
singing my head off on the Irish stage 
and TV. It took me three months just 
to get out of one pub! 

The ‘‘colleen’’ whose hand I am so 
gallantly grasping is from London, by 
the way, but your man on the left is 
the genuine Dublin article. Needless to 
say, we had one helluva day. And roll- 
ing along in the cab in front of us was 
your author, Dominic Behan himself. 
Despite his harsh words in Lirr on the 
“Joyce cult,” he did not seem to be 
feeling any pain at that time. Nobody 
did. Nobody ever seems to, in Dublin. 

HERB MOULTON 
Dublin, Ireland 





Snap-on 


small tools 
save time 


when you 
assemble 
small parts 





SNAP-ON Tools Corporation offers a 
full line of precision-made tools for 


-tiny assembly jobs — screw drivers, 


pliers, cutters, torque wrenches, 
torque drivers, tension gauges, plus 
a wide range of wrenches, handles, 
extensions and adaptors. 

These tools save time and money 
on assembly of electronic components, 
instruments, small appliances — any 
tiny, close-quarter jobs. 

Check the complete range of fine 
quality SNAP-ON tools and tool sets 
for every need — electronics, auto- 
motive, aviation, heavy construction, 
mining, petroleum, railroad and many 
others. Ask the SNAP-ON distributor 
in your country or write for com- 
plete free catalogue. 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


SNAP-ON TOOLS 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 





8061-1 28th AVENUE * KENOSHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A, 
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TALL PIAL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 


The zest of the game, the thrill of the sport, tense 
excitement. And then - quiet relaxation with a cigarette. 
People find in famous Pall Mall what they enjoy 


most- flavour, mildness, King Size coolness. 


“WHEREVER PARTICULAR 
PEOPLE CONGREGATE” 


VA DEEN UNS ea 


WORLD FAMO 


WHEN THEY sMoxE-THEY smoke PALL MALL 





What ts it about Kentucky 
water that makes 

Old Grand-Dad Bourbon 
so gentle? 


Kentucky spring water is unlike any other water in the world. 
It is filtered and refined, softened and soothed, naturally, as 
it flows through the unique limestone strata of the Kentucky 
countryside. Of all the bourbons that inherit their gentleness 
from this clean, clear Kentucky water, Old Grand-Dad is uni- 
versally recognized as the finest ever produced. It is the most 
sought-after, respected and trusted bourbon in the world. It 
is the standard by which all other bourbons are compared. 
Next time ask for this smooth, mild, mellow whiskey. It will in- 
troduce you to a whole new world of whiskey-drinking pleasure. 


OLD GRAND-DAD 


“HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY” 


& A premier product distilled and bottled by National Distillers Products Co., New York, U.S.A. 
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7 BLACK-WHITE 
AND 4 COLOR 
IN 41 SECONDS 


A group of photographers assembled to take a rare picture. Two heads of 


state were to appear on a terrace for a few moments. Every photographer got 
a picture — but one of them got 7 black-white and 4 color in 41 seconds. He 
took the black-white first and then — the work of a few seconds — he changed 
over to a fresh magazine loaded with color film. He knew just what he had 
taken because he had seen a bright, clear image of his subjects in the view- 
finder. And the camera? The HASSELBLAD 500 C. 66 single-lens reflex 
fitted with a Zeiss Sonnar f 5.6/250 mm lens. In his case the photographer 
had four additional Carl Zeiss lenses — including the standard f 2.8 Planar — 
all preset for the correct exposure, all with built-in shutter, automatic depth- 
of-field indicators, and automatic and manual diaphragm control and all pro- 
viding an additional safety factor for the light, rapid-action HASSELBLAD. 
The following day the same photographer used the 
same camera for a studio portrait. You, too, can 
convert your HASSELBLAD into any one of 723 
specialized cameras. Swedish precision for the 
photographic world. Write for catalog to Victor 
Hasselblad AB, Dept. S, Géteborg, Sweden. 
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Japan Air Lines expands again...links London, 
Frankfurt, and Rome with Cairo, Karachi, Cal- 
cutta, and all the Orient. e Like the Silk Road 
of antiquity, Japan Air Lines’ new southern 
route links Europe with the Orient along 
an historic route of trade and cultural cen- 
ters. e Egypt, Pakistan, India, the Orient 


fl JAL and Japan! Soon you can reach them 
S all from England, Germany, and Italy 
Beginning October y aboard JAL’s magnificent 880M Jet 
Couriers. e This is intercontinental 


new air travel with a unique difference. 


Silken jet speed and timetable 


cogue 99 dependability are matched by 
] 0a service more gracious than you 

ever imagined. Your kimono-clad 

hostess welcomes you to the classic 

to Japanese atmosphere of your Courier 
cabin like an honored guest...lavishes 

ed you with: the personal attention that 
rient distinguishes JAL from all the world’s 
airlines. e On your next trip to the Ori- 

ent, or to the cities along the way, discover 
the pleasures of flying JAL. Travel the new 


Silk Road and enjoy “the calm beauty of 
Japan at almost the speed of sound.” 





THE SILK ROAD OF HISTORY encompassed 
all the caravan routes that linked the ancient civi- 
lized world. Between Japan, South Asia, and West- 
ern Europe, treasure and wisdom were exchanged 
and high adventure was chronicled. Soon the Jet 
Couriers of Japan Air Lines will give gracious new 
meaning to the romance of Silk Road travel. 


TOKYO 


TAIPEI 
CALCUTTA 


BANGKOK 
OKINAWA 


HONG KONG 


SINGAPORE 


DJAKARTA 


FLY THESE OTHER JAL ROUTES, TOO... 
now virtually the world around... 

To Tokyo via the Pole from Copenhagen, London, Paris. 
Across the Pacific from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu to Japan. 

Throughout the Orient... Djakarta, Singapore, Bang- 
kok, Hong Kong, Taipei, Okinawa, Japan 

and in Japan... Tokyo, Osaka, Fukuoka, Sapporo. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


* Scheduled stop at Kuwait or Dhahran. 






Gracious service virtually the world around. See your travel agent or nearest J AL office: London, Paris, Copenhagen, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, Rome, Cairo, Beirut __ 
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Three new ways 
eneral Electric serves 


the world of 
industry and progress 


Packaged Power for Ships. The new Trinity Challenger, 
like its two sister ships, is one of the world’s most modern 
and efficient tankers and has a power plant to match: a G-E 
package engine room. This marine package engine room has 
a 17,500 shp normal steam propulsion plant and all asso- 
ciated equipment. The engine room is wholly integrated and 
designed so as to produce the highest efficiency. In fact, 


G-E guarantees the rate of fuel consumption for every 
“‘package’’. The actual operating results on the three Trinity 
ships have shown an average fuel consumption of between 
0.483 and 0.496 Ibs. per shp-hr. General Electric’s service 
to the marine industry goes back to 1915, when G.E. devel- 
oped the original geared turbine. Since then, G.E. has 
supplied ships all over the world with 50 million horsepower 
of propulsion equipment. 








Super-Voltage Transmission. G.E. is testing in the United 
States a system that will transmit electricity at up to three- 
quarters of a million volts—higher than any existing power 
line. Initial operation has been at 500,000 volts, although 
770,000 volts have been transmitted briefly over the 4.3- 
mile system. Test instruments have been obtaining more 
than 260 different records of electrical, meteorological and 
mechanical data at the rate of 10 million measurements 
annually. Three million volts of man-made lightning — as 
shown below—bombard the project. Knowledge gained from 
this vast project will benefit long-range power planning and 
will bring closer the day when cities in any part of the world 
will be able to draw low-cost electric power from points 
thousands of miles away. 


Reduce Costs 50%. The new General Electric Continuous 
Bright Annealing Furnace makes possible a 50% reduction 
in the cost of stainless strip annealing over the obsolete 
anneal and pickle method, while improving corrosion resist- 
ance, surface appearance, and physical properties of the 
strip. Compared with other bright annealing furnaces, the new 
G-E furnace offers ‘the further advantages of better time/ 
temperature cycle, better uniformity, lower maintenance 
costs and less downtime. This high production furnace is a 
vital part of a newly completed, fully integrated process sys- 
tem, engineered and installed by General Electric to customer 
specifications. Write for the bulletin on how these new design 
innovations mean lower-cost, better-quality strip.International 
General Electric Co., Dept. 111-18K, 159 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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When you move on wheels, Goodyear makes what you need 


Wherever men drive, you'll find Goodyear products at work. and durable comfort. Goodyear fan-belts keeping engines cool. 
Goodyear tires, perfected by years of research and proved in Goodyear weather stripping keeping passengers dry. On every 
million-mile road tests for the strongest grip and traction. kind of car, on every kind of road, in every kind of weather 
Goodyear floor mats of hard-wearing rubber for easy cleaning _.. . when you move on wheels, Goodyear.makes what you need. 


More people,the world over, ride on Goodyear tires than on any other make 


[+s MORNING in the Brussels 
suburb of Uccle, but so early it’s still 
dark. At the Brasserie de la Presse M. 
Robert Dits, 72, owner of the brewery, 





watches his Austin lorries loaded with mineral waters and with chinking 


crates of Gueuze and Kriek beer. The 5 drivers have many scattered calls 


to make. And everything to be delivered by 9 a.m.—for that is the law. 


For 16 years M. Dits has relied on his Austins to keep the law. Every year 


they do some 11,000 km. on this tight-schedule stop/start work. Says 


M. Dits: “Pour les transports de biéres de ma brasserie, je n’emploie que 


des véhicules Austin, desquels je n’ai 


qu’une entiére satisfaction.” 





ON THE 


RIGHT SIDE 
OF THE LAW 








THOUGHT FOR THE 
DRIVER This is a new Austin FG K60. Its 


all-round visibility and back-angled doors greatly increase 
safety. The easy-access cab reduces driver fatigue by almost 
two-thirds. Dits driver, Pierre Pinnoey, confirmed this. 
“Fatigué? Au contraire,” he said, adding, “Je suis certain 
que le camion sera excellent lorsque le rodage sera fini.” The 
cab is standard on the 14-5 ton (1524 kg.-5080 kg.) FG. range. 
For full facts about these vehicles—and any other Austin 
vans and trucks—please send us the coupon on the right. 


TO: AUSTIN MOTOR PLEASE SEND ME FULL DETAILS OF THE 





EXPORT CORPORATION LTD., | COMPLETE AUSTIN VAN/TRUCK RANGE. 
LONGBRIDGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, eras 
& % INAIEE ecstatic cuca ata 
ENGLAND. & Sas 
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It wasn’t 
elegant 


—until she had 
a Rolex 


to know the time 


a 
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Stepping silkenly through life, 

With colour right, 

And form and fashion known in depth 

She shaped her days deliciously, 

Without the time. 

Men did not care that she considered it 
inelegant 

To recognise what hour it was. 

Indeed they came in droves 

To worship her good taste...and herself. 


But suddenly she saw 

A further elegance, 

She recognised a new but glorious beauty 
In precision. 

Just one man caused her eye 

To slant this adorably different way... 
Combining expertise in science 

With a love of beauty 

He made her wear for him, a Rolex watch. 


New to her and utterly absorbing 
The Rolex showed her a new concept 
Of hours, minutes, even days. 

Rolex time was elegant 

And Rolex time was right. 


Few short weeks, gracefully Rolex-timed 
Sufficed 

For her to feel that scientific elegance— 
In the guise of Rolex 

And the man who gave the Rolex to her— 
Was a fascinating addition 

To her good taste. 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED, (founder H. Wilsdorf), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


ONLY ON ICELANDIC lowest fares 
across the Atlantic, this season, 
every season, plus special Family 
Plan starting October 16th thru 
April 30th. You and your family 
can travel for hundreds of dollars 
LESS than Jet Economy fares from 
all 10 European countries served 
by ICELANDIC. U.S. trained flight 
crews, real Scandinavian hospi- 


tality on long-range pressurized 
DC-6Bs. 


Special low fares: from Luxembourg, 
no Family Plan. 


Daily scheduled: flights all year be- 
tween Europe and U.S.A. via Iceland. 


Combine your trip with Greyhound and 
Trailways Bus Systems. $99 for 99 
days unlimited travel. Travel costs in 
smaller U. S. cities compare favorably 
with Europe. 


lnaeee 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 


Information, reservations from any Travel 
Agent or our offices and General Agents in 
AMSTERDAM « ANTWERP « BELFAST - BERGEN 
BRUXELLES + CHICAGO + COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT/MAIN ¢ GENEVE + GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG + HAMBURG -~ HELSINKI 
LONDON - LUXEMBOURG + NEW YORK 
OSLO - PARIS + REYKJAVIK + ROMA 
SAN FRANCISCO - STAVANGER - STOCKHOLM 
TEL AVIV - ZURICH 











A GREAT MAGAZINE 
OF HISTORY & CIVILIZATION 


By its original illustrative techniques, LIFE has 
made the scholarly presentation of history a 
unique adventure. LIFE, historian to the world,will 


continue to excite the mind and eye. 


INTERNATIONAL 





LONDON ENGLAND 


We knew a chap—member of the International Set —crazy about clothes. Rushed 
through the Customs at London Airport shouting ‘‘Austin Reed’. Bounced into 
a taxi shouting “‘Austin Reed’’. Shot out at Regent Street crying ‘‘you most 
marvellous man’s shop, you!’’ All very complimentary, but a little exhausting. 

We recommend a more relaxed approach. Once you’ve got used to the idea (as 
we have) that here is the most complete man’s shop in the world. That here, 
on 8 floors, you can be re-dressed from head to foot. Have a shave and a shoe- 
shine while passing. Get a superb new suitcase for the clothes you arrived in. 
See the world’s richest collection of shirts (some 17,000 of them—wearing 
Austin Reed’s famous ‘Summit’ label). Choose a ready-tailored suit (2 big floors 
just waiting for you) or get measured for a specially tailored one. In short, 
once you’ve got used to the smoothest service you’ve ever experienced in a big 
man’s shop, you can afford to relax. It’s all being taken care of. Come and 
relax at Austin Reed of Regent Street. There are Austin Reeds at key centres 
all over Britain, and on the liners Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 

Austin Reed—Member of the International Men’s Wear Group. 
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Special chutes slow Mickey Thompson as he sets a record of 654.2 km/h (406 mph) with Mobiloil 











igi IO 


Rodger Ward sets a new Indianapolis ‘500° average speed record with Mobiloil; 


With Mobiloil, Roy Duby races Miss U.S. 1 at 318.852 km/h (198.168 mph) — a new world record for propeller-driven boats 


225.730 km/h (140.292 mph) 


The same Mobiloil proven in record-breaking cars can 
give you extra protection against costly engine wear! 





The extreme demands placed upon these record-breaking cars and 
boats prove the extra protection given by Mobiloil. For your car, 
Mobiloil Special, a remarkable year-round motor oil, gives you 
unexcelled protection in all seasons, under all driving conditions. & 
It guards against corrosive wear, increases engine life and greatly 





reduces costly repair bills. Mobiloil Special also helps your engine stay ECONOMY, SERVICE 





clean, deliver top power and mileage. m Men who seek ever greater 
performance demand the best — Mobil Products and Mobil Service. 


START SAVING WITH MOBIL QUALITY PRODUCTS AND COMPLETE 





CAR CARE 


Toshiba technology turns raw nature into useful power 


Three Toshiba-designed and developed 133,000 kVA water- 
wheel generators, coupled with three Toshiba 137,000 kW 
water turbines, are bringing new prosperity to isolated areas 
of Fukushima and Gumma Prefectures. This is Japan’s 
largest hydroelectric facility and one of the most powerful 
in the world. The powerhouse is built completely under- 
ground, and much of the equipment is automated or oper- 
ated by remote control, radically reducing the number of 
trained technicians required to keep it running smoothly. 


This is only one of some 6,000 electric and electronic 
products developed at Toshiba’s research laboratories and 
manufactured at 22 modern factories and 64 affiliated com- 
panies. From huge turbine and waterwheel generators to 
electric trains to thousands of household appliances and 
electronic instruments, Toshiba technology creates electric 
power and puts it to work serving man in countless ways. 


oshiba Quality Since 1875 
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Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 








AFTER 53 YEARS YOU GET TO KNOW THEM PRETTY WELL 


There’s nothing unusual about the tools. Anyone can 
buy them. But knowing how to use them is quite 
another matter. That takes time, and time is the 
priceless asset of Outboard Marine. More than a 
half-century of practice and patience stands be- 
hind every product we make today. It doesn’t 
always show on the outside. You can’t see it on 


the price tag. But a year or so later, when the gloss is 
gone but the performance isn’t, you realize what a 
difference the sure hand of experience means. 


OUTBOARD MARINE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 
BOX 830, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
Evinrude, Johnson, Gale Outboard Motors * Cushman Utility 


Vehicles * Lawn-Boy Outdoor Power Equipment + Pioneer 
Chain Saws * OMC Engines * OMC Stern Drive » OMC Boats 
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by HENRY SUYDAM 


ervously pacing the living room 
N of her Alexandria, Virginia, 
home, Grace Wharton wiped away 
the dampness on her forehead and 
glanced at her wrist watch. Seven- 
thirty. Until an hour ago it had been 
just a routine day in Grace Wharton’s 
life. Now the whole world seemed to 
be turned upside down. Her mind was 
racing to find the words she would 
have to speak into the telephone. She 
kept telling herself: I’ve got to do it. 
I don’t care if they do think I’m crazy. 
But how do you call up a perfect 
stranger and say, ‘““You don’t know 
me, but your son plans to murder you 
and your husband tonight... .” 


On that hot muggy Monday a few 
weeks ago Mrs. Wharton had been 
given the afternoon off from her job 
as a private secretary to a drug execu- 
tive. When she got home at noon she 
hit on an inspired piece of female log- 
ic: the best way to beat such weather 
would be to have her hair done. 

Mrs. Wharton called a young neigh- 
borhood acquaintance, Linda Light, 
who had been setting Mrs. Wharton’s 
hairforthepastseveral weeks. Though 
Linda was only 15, Mrs. Wharton 
was very pleased with the way she 
styled her hair. Linda arrived at the 
house about one o’clock with a friend, 
Skip Ward, a nice-looking boy, tall 
and clean cut. Both youngsters were 
wearing identical sport shirts—the 
neighborhood badge of going steady. 
Mrs. Wharton was surprised to learn 


that Skip was 19. ‘‘He seemed more 
boyish,”’ says Grace. ‘‘More like my 
own son who is just 14.” 

Grace hadn’t expected Linda so 
early. Would it be possible to do the 
hair later? Linda said she could come 
back in the late afternoon. Linda and 
Skip walked out the front gate, chat- 
ting and laughing together. 

Linda came back at 4:45—alone. 
“Her mood had changed,” Mrs. 
Wharton recalls. ‘“‘But you know 
youngsters. She seemed a little quiet- 
er. I was busy fixing dinner for my 
son who had to run off to a ball 
game. J asked Linda if she had had 
a nice afternoon. She said she had, 
and that she’d gone over to Skip’s 
house to have a talk.” 

As Linda started winding strands 
of Mrs. Wharton’s rust-colored hair 
around the metal curlers, the two chat- 
ted, but interruptions made any seri- 
ous discussion impossible. There was 
Grace’s son’s busy departure for the 
ball game. Then a neighbor stopped 
by and, noting Linda’s deftness, asked 
the girl if she would be interested in 
giving her own two daughters hair- 
cuts. Linda agreed to take on the job 
—in fact, she would come as soon as 
she got Mrs. Wharton under the dryer. 

A little after 5:30 Linda left, prom- 
ising to return in an hour to comb out 
Mrs. Wharton’s curls. When she got 
back Mrs. Wharton was sitting in the 
living room. Linda started to remove 
the curlers. It was 6:30, the first time 
the two had been alone all day. 

Mrs. Wharton noticed that Linda 
was very quiet. Suddenly the girl blurt- 
ed, ‘‘I’ve got to tell you something.” 





Sitting now by her telephone, Grace Wharton broods over 
what might have happened if she had called the police right away. 


Then she paused. Mrs. Wharton re- 
mained silent. After a few moments 
Linda continued: ‘‘Skip made me 
promise not to tell anyone. I don’t 
want to break a promise, but I’m aw- 
fully worried... .” 

‘“*You can tell me, Linda,’? Mrs. 
Wharton coaxed. 

“Well ... this afternoon, remem- 
ber I told you we went to Skip’s 
house?” Linda asked. ‘‘Well, he called 
his best friend, Billy Bodmer. I told 
you once that Billy hates his parents 
because they’re so strict. He was real 
mad today because the other night 
they wouldn’t let him go out after 
9:30. Anyway, it’s really bad now. 
Billy told Skip he’s going to do some- 
thing about it.” 


‘He says he’s 
going to kill them’ 


gain there was a pause. Mrs. 
Wharton waited for the girl to 
go on. She felt Linda’s fingers slide 
slowly from her hair. Then Linda 
whispered, ‘‘He says he’s going to 
kill them!”’ 
Grace Wharton was shocked. The 
words, coming from this sweet child, 


‘in a quiet living room, ona lazy sum- 


mer day—they were so out of place. 

““Oh, that’s ridiculous Linda,” she 
managed to answer. ‘‘Kids don’t go 
around killing their parents. Kids 
don’t even go around saying they’re 
going to kill their parents.” 

“Well, Billy said he was going to 
do it,’’ Linda replied. 

‘*And when is all this supposed to 
happen, Linda?” 


“Tonight. At 9:30.” 

““Huh! And I suppose his dad and 
mother are just going to stand there 
and let him kill them?” 

Linda paused, reluctant to give 
any more details. But under Mrs. 
Wharton’s gentle encouragement the 
rest of the story came out. According 
to Linda, Billy was planning the mur- 
ders for the hour his parents went to 
bed, to take them by surprise. He was 
going to do it with an ice pick. He 
was going to put the bodies in the 
car, then drive to West Virginia and 
dump them in the Shenandoah Riv- 
er. The story was like some fiction 
thriller—and that was exactly what 
worried Mrs. Wharton. It all sounded 
suddenly reasonable. 

Mrs. Wharton got up and started 
pacing. The chances were that there 
was nothing to all this. But she won- 
dered if she could gamble on it. 
She turned to Linda. 

*‘Linda, we can’t take a chance. If 
you’ve been telling me the truth we’ve 
got to do something. If there’s noth- 
ing to it, people will think I’m crazy. 
But if we didn’t try to stop it and then 
we read about it in the papers tomor- 
row, neither one of us would have 
peace the rest of our lives.” 

“*Yourre right, you’re right,” Lin- 
da said tearfully, ‘‘but I just can’t 
call and tell anyone this.” 

“I’m a parent, Linda,” Mrs. Whar- 
ton said. “‘V’ll just call this Mrs. 
Bodmer and tell her what I heard.” 

They had been talking for more 


CONTINUED 
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than an hour. It was 7:45 when Grace 
Wharton spread open the blue Wash+ 
ington Metropolitan Area telephone 
directory on the dining room table. 

She turned to the ‘‘B”’ listings. 
Linda thought the name was spelled 
Bodmer but she wasn’t sure. She 
didn’t know the father’s first name 
but she knew that the family lived in 
Alexandria. 

Mrs. Wharton ran her finger down 
a page and stopped at Bodner. Mut- 
tering the names aloud, she worked 
carefully through the six names from 
Bernard to Raymond. Four of thefam- 
ilies lived in nearby Arlington, but 
none in Alexandria. Nor did any of 
the 10 Bodmers live there. 

She thought of other possible spell- 
ings of the name. It might have a 
double ‘‘D”’; or it might be Bodmar, 
Bodnar, Botner or even Bottner. 

For 20 minutes she searched the 
list, looking over all the possible name 
combinations she could make up. 
Finally under Bodnar she discovered 
two Alexandria listings, John A. and 
a Stephen, Lt. Col. She jotted down 
the number and dialed John Bodnar. 
No answer. She called the lieutenant 
colonel. The same. She returned to the 
book but the only names that made 
any sense were the two she had just 
called. She dialed them both again. 
Stillno answer. It was now 8:15. Was 
there anything else she could do? 

She thought of calling the police. 
“*But what if there is nothing to this?” 


she thought. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be aw- 
ful—for everyone?” She decided not 
to call the police. Not yet. 

She picked up the phone again 
and dialed 411. She told the informa- 
tion operator it was most urgent. She 
went over the alternate spellings but 
could give no first name or street ad- 
dress. The operator tried to help but 
finally told Mrs. Wharton that she 
would just have to have more details. 
Grace lowered the receiver. The clock 
showed a little after 9. There was only 
one more thing to do—call Skip Ward 
for Billy’s number. She was able to 
talk Linda into making the call even 
though Linda was certain Skip would 
be furious because she had told Mrs. 
Wharton. Linda dialed Skip’s num- 
ber and Skip’s father answered. Skip 
had gone out. No, he didn’t know 
where. No, he didn’t know when 
Skip would be back. Well, did Mr. 
Ward know Billy Bodmer’s number? 
No, he did not. Linda hung up. 

Mrs. Wharton began pacing again. 
‘Who are his friends?” she wondered 
out loud. ‘‘What does Mr. Bodmer 
do for a living?” 

Linda brightened. ‘‘Why he teaches 
at Mount Vernon High School.”’ 

‘““My Lord,”’ said Mrs. Wharton, 
grabbing for the phone, ‘‘why didn’t 
you tell me, child?’ 


Cooley Donald G 


“T don’t know,” Linda said, ‘‘I just 
didn’t think of it.’ 

Grace Wharton knew Melvin Lan- 
des, the principal at Mount Vernon 
High, and in a moment she had him 
on the phone. 


‘He told me | had 
nothing to worry about’ 


al knew Billy Bodmer and his par- 
ents,’ Mrs. Wharton recalls, ‘“but 
he was shocked when I told him why 
I was asking for their number. He 
told me I had nothing to worry about 
and that Billy had a good record. Kids 
make up stories like this. But he gave 
me the number when I told him it 
was for my own peace of mind. 

“*Then he said something that made 
everything come clear. “You’ve been 
looking under the wrong name,’ he 
said. ‘Billy’s father’s name is Coo- 
ley. Mrs. Cooley’s first husband was 
named Bodmer but he has been dead 
for 11 years. Donald Cooley is Billy’s 
stepfather . . . here’s the number: 
KIng 8-7512.’ ” 

Grace Wharton had it at last. Her 
fingers were shaking as she slowly 
dialed the exchange and each digit. 
The number rang. And rang. And 
rang. She let it ring for five minutes. 


305 E TaylrRnPkwy Alex-King 8-7512. 


There was no answer. 

“Dear God,”’ Grace Wharton told 
herself, ‘‘I know there is something 
wrong.” 

It was now a few minutes after 10. 
Mrs. Wharton then did what she had 
not wanted to do—she phoned the 
Alexandria police. A sergeant an- 
swered the phone and she asked, 
“*Pardon me, but could you tell me 
if there have been any murders com- 
mitted in Alexandria tonight?’ 

There was a soft click at the other 
end and suddenly Grace Wharton 
was speaking to a lieutenant. She 
asked him the same question. He par- 
ried with a quick police question. 
Why did she want to know? 

She took a deep breath and told 
the officer her story, in detail, but 
quickly. When she finished, the ques- 
tioning voice on the other end start- 
ed asking more questions. She inter- 
rupted. 

““What I’ve talked about. . . noth- 
ing like that has happened, has it?” 

Grace Wharton still doesn’t re- 
member all the things the lieutenant 
said, but his first few words were, 
“I’m sorry, but I’m afraid you’re too 
late...” 

Then the voice was going on to tell 
her that Donald Cooley was dead 
and his wife was in the hospital with 
tbree ice pick wounds in her back. 

A few hours later Billy Bodmer, 
age 16, confessed to the crime. So 
did his 19-year-old accomplice, who, 
because he was Billy’s best friend, 
had agreed to help him. He was 
Skip Ward. 
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Why does the ink flow smoothly ? 
-.. easily? ... Why can every 
last drop be used? 

The reason is that a pure stain- 
less steel sphere, located within 
the spare ink cartridge, stimu- 
lates and controls the flow! 


This is an exclusive feature ! 
! found only on Platinum pens! ; 


' | of 


Patent pending in U.S.A., 
Great Britain and Germany. « 





PLATINUM 
Honest ’66 


PLATINUM INDUSTRY CO., LTD. TOKYO, JAPAN 


fine Liqueurs 


Gins and 













































































Add to your enjoyment of life with a whole new 
world of fresh and frozen foods from the world’s 
finest—an Admiral Duplex Freezer-Refrigerator. 
For only Admiral gives you a top-to-bottom full- 
size Food Freezer and full-size Refrigerator with 
26-cubic feet of refrigerated storage space. 
However, this is just one example of the many 


Dual-Temp Food Freezers ‘Automatic 


Freezer- Ranges Air-Conditioners 


Refrigerators 


Mark of Quality 











refrigerators which proudly bear the Admiral 
name... quality-built to fill your particular need, 
ranging in size from 10 to 26 cubic feet. 

You will also find Admiral’s mark of quality on 
fine precision-crafted Television, Phonographs, 
Radios, Food Freezers, Gas or Electric Ranges 
and Room Air-Conditioners. 


Television Stereophonic Theatre 9-Band All 
Combinations World Transistor 
Portable Radio 


Throughout the World 


ADMIRAL 


Admiral International Corporation, Chicago 47, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Sold in 110 Countries... Mfd. 


in U.S.A., Argentina, Australia, Austria, 


Brazil, Canada, Chile, Italy, Mexico, New Zealand, Philippines, Syria, Uruguay 
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“ J’aimerais aller en CALIFORNIE 
par la Route Polaire”’ 


—on SAS, of course 


As a fashion buyer of American sportswear, she’s very conscious of style, 
of attention to detail—and appreciates the same qualities in an airline. 
Here in Paris she tells the travel agent, “‘I would like to fly the Polar 
route to California—on SAS, of course.”’ The Scandinavian flair for 
hospitality is something she can judge for. herself. Exclusive SAS Maitre 
de Cabine service, for instance, and the cuisine that is honored by La 
Chaine des Rétisseurs. And she’s happy to take the word of knowledgeable 
friends about the operational leadership of SAS, the airline that pioneered 
the Polar route to California. 

Next time you fly anywhere, plan with your SAS travel agent or the 
Scandinavian Airlines System office. SAS Caravelle jets speed through- 
out Europe and the Middle East. SAS 
Royal Viking jets link five continents, 
and fly around the world. 





SAS — GENERAL SALES AGENT FOR 
THAI INTERNATIONAL 


THE GLOBAL AIRLINE 
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Bewitching facets 

which glitter and multiply 
your smile... 

in the sapphire crystal 
of your Movado : 


Firmament watch. 






















Like a fabulous diamond, 
corolla-cut to facilitate dial 
reading, the glass seems alive, 
attracting the eye irresistibly. 
Limpid purity allied with 
strength! (Apart from the 
diamond, the sapphire is the 
hardest substance in existence.) 44 
Above all you have the 
feeling of absolute security in 
the knowledge that your watch 
bears the brand name of 
Movado, known the world 


over as quality in Time! 


Movado Firmament ref. 317, 

18 K gold, with 14 diamonds, or 
6 diamonds and 8 sapphires. 
Your dealer can show you 

a wide range of 
Firmament models. 


MOVADO 
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CIGARETTES 








THE CIGARETTE WITH THE NEW MICRONITE FILTER 
fejines away harsh flavor... 
refines away rough taste... 
Jor the mildest taste of all/ 


THE FINE R THE FILTER, THE MILDER THE TASTE 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY, U.S.A.—FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES—THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 


OLYMPUS 


for the 
OPTIMUM in 
OPTICAL equipment 


Established 
in 1919 
Forty years of steady ex- 
perience back the _ optical 
wizardry of Olympus, widely 
recognized as one of the 
leading integrated optical 
manufacturers in the Far 
East. Olympus now produces 
a wide range of biological 
and metallurgical micro- 
scopes, surgical instruments, 
cameras and lenses 















Goes with You Everywhere — Olympus Pen Camera 


Pen 


The Olympus Pen Camera represents two of 
the most sought-after extremes in a camera — 
small size and big quality. Only 40% as large 
as the average camera and weighing just 111/2 
ounces, it’s as easy to carry around as a pack 
of cigarettes. Unusually well made, it takes 
fine pictures with regular 35mm. film at all 
ASA speeds. Over 20,000 produced monthly. 


OLYMPUS OPTICAL CO., LTD. 
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Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank 
Ltd., P.O. Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 600 pesos; 3 yrs, 1200), c/o First National City 
Bank, Bartolomé Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 

Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/- ns 3 yrs, 128/-(A), 
32-34 Bridge St., Box 3814, GPO Sydney, N. WwW. 

Austria (1 yr, 's 156; 3 yrs, S 335), c/o Bank Konto, Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Postcheck-konto 20.772, Wien 

Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-), The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50), c/o The Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650), c/o 
Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 167.96, Bruxelles 
Bermuda (1 yr, 43/-; 3 yrs, 93/-), c/o The Bank of N.T. Butter- 
field & Son, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, Bs. 72,000; 3 yrs, Bs. 144,000), c/o Banco 
Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$2100; 3 yrs, Cr$4745), c/o First National City 
Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 

British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50), c/o 
Barclay's Bank, Water St., Georgetown 

British Isles, and British Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-), Time & Life Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 
Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62), c/o Netherlands Trading Society 
(Bankers), 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50), Sullivan 
31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 

Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62), c/o Bank of Ceylon P.O. 
Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (1 yr, E° 6,25; 3 yrs, E2 12,50), c/o First National City 
Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 34 pesos; 3 yrs, 79), c/o First National City 
Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogota 

Costa Rica (lyr, ¢30; 3 yrs, ¢70), c/o Banco Anglo-Cos- 
tarricense, San José 

Denmark (1 yr, Kr. 42; 3 yrs, Kr. 90), c/o Kgbenhavns Han- 
delsbank, Kébenhavn K 

Dominican Republic (I yr. RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50), c/o 
Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 

Ecuador (1 yr, $/100; 3 yrs, S/235), c/o La Previsora Banco 
Nacional de Crédito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 264; 3 yrs, Pi 598), c/o Banque de Port Said, 45 
Sharia Kasr El Nil, Cairo 

El Salvador (1 yr, ¢11,50; 3 yrs, ¢26,50), c/o Banco Sal- 
vadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $5.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50), c/o State Bank 
of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-) c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 1778, 
Bulawayo 

Finland (1 yr, Fmk 1920; 3 yrs, Fmk 4160), c/o Helsingin Osa- 
kepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 

Formosa (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs, NT$ 520), c/o Bank of Taiwan, 
Chungking Road South, Taipei 

France & Poss. (1 yr, 28.75 NF; 3 years, 65.00 NF), Time- 
Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, Paris 8e. 

Germany (1 yr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42), c/o Deutsche Effecten- 
und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Postfach 3649, 6 Frankfurt 
a. M., Postscheckkonto FFM. NR. 1309 

Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390), c/o National Bank of 
Greece, Athens 

Guatemala (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, Q 10,50), c/o Banco Agricola 
Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50; 3 yrs, G 52,50), c/o Banque Nationale de la 
Republique d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 

Honduras (1 yr, L. 9, 3 yrs, L. 21), c/o Banco Atlantida, 
Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong (1 yr, HK$ 37; 3 yrs, HK$ 85), c/o First National 
City Bank, Hong Kong 

India (1 yr, Rs.28; 3 yrs, Rs.62), c/o First National City Bank, 
293 D. Naoroji Road, Bombay 1 

Iran (1 yr, Ris 470; 3 yrs, Ris 1065), c/o International Press 
Agency of Iran, P.O. Box 1125, Teheran 

lraq (1 yr, 1D 2.300; 3 yrs, ID 5.200), c/o Farajalia Press Agency 
& Co., Sinak St., Baghdad 

Ireland (lyr, 41/-;3 yrs, 93/-), c/o The Munster and Leinster 
Bank, Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, IT 17.25; 3 yrs, IT 39.00), c/o The Mercantile Bank 
of Israel Ltd., 24 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv 

Italy (1 yr, Lit 3750; 3 yrs, Lit 8125), c/o Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, 226 Corso Umberto 1, Roma 


Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-), care The Bank of Nova 
Scotia, Kingston 

dapan (1 yr, 2000 yen; 3 yrs, 4700), Box 88, Central Post Office, 
okyo 

Jordan (1 yr, JD 2.100; 3 yrs, JD 4.700), c/o British Bank of 
Middle East, P.O. Box 345, Jerusalem 

Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda & Zanzibar (1 yr, 45/-; 

3 yrs, 104/-),c/o All Branches of National and Grindlays Bank Ltd. 
Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.100; yrs, KD 4.700), care British Bank 

of Middle East, P.O. Box 7 

Lebanon (1 yr, L. £ 18: ai 3 yrs, L. £ 42.50), c/o Neder- 
landsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., P.O. Box 3012, Beirut 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13), c/o Bank of Liberia, 
P.O. Box 131, Monrovia. 

Libya (1 yr, L £ 2.14; 3 yrs, L £ 4.64) c/o The British Bank 
of the Middle East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli. 

Malaya and Singapore (1 yr, M$18; 3 yrs, M$40), c/o First 
National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 Raffles Quay, "Singapore 
(subject to Exchange Control Permission) 

Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132), Sullivan 31, Mexico 
4, D.F. 

Morocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65), c/o Banca Commerciale 
Italiana (France), Siege de Casablanca, Casablanca 
Netherlands & Neth. New Guinea (I yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, 
f 46.80), TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizers- 
gracht, Amsterdam C. Postgiro 669900. 

Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, Ant. f 11.50; 3 yrs, Ant. f 25.00), 
c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand & Island Territories (1 yr, 45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope Gibbons Bldg., 
Dixon St., Wellington 

Nicaragua (1 yr, C$34; 3 yrs, C$79), care Banco de América, 
Managua 

Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-;3 yrs, 104/-), c/o Bank of America, Private 
Mail Bag 2317, Lagos 

Nonway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr 93), c/o Den Norske Creditbank, 


Paniatar (L yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62), c/o National Bank of Paki- 

stan, Local Principal Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2. (Please 
enclose declaration that total amount spent this year for foreign 

books and periodicals, including this order, has not exceeded 
Rs. 150.) 

Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50), c/o First National City 
Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 

Paraguay (1 yr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1550), c/o First National City 
Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asuncién 

Peru (1 yr, S/ 128; 3 yrs, S/ 300), c/o First National City Bank, 
Av. Nicolas de Piérola 1062, Lima 

Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos), c/o First 
National City Bank, Calle Juan, Luna, Manila 

Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 172; 3 yrs, Esc 370), c/o Banco 
Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 

Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 27; 3 yrs, SR 58.50), c/o Arab Bank 
Ltd., Al-Khobar 

South Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 3 yrs, 
R10.40), c/o South African Bank of Athens Ltd., Johannesburg 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780), c/o Banco de 
Santander, Alcalé 37, Madrid 

Sudan (1 yr, P.225; 3 yrs, P.250), c/o S.A. Dwek (Sudan) Ltd., 
P.O. Box 664, Khartoum 

Surinam (1 yr, Sur f 11,50; 3 yrs, Sur f 25,00), c/o De Suri- 
naamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 

Sweden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67), c/o Stockholms Enskilda 
Bank, Stockholm 16 

Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56), c/o Credit Suisse, 
uric! 

Syria (1 yr, S.L. 23; 3 yrs, S.L. 52), c/o Farajalla Nizam and 
Romani Press Agency, Baghdad's St., P.O. Box 2366, Damascus 

Thailand (1 yr, B129; : yrs, 293), c/o Bank of America, NT & 
SA, PO Box 158, Bangkok 

Trinidad and West Indies (1 yr, WI$10.50; 3 yrs, WI$24.50), 

c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 

Tunisia (1 yr, TD 2.415; 3 yrs, TD 5.460), c/o Société Tunisienne 
de Banque, | Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 

Uruguay (1 yr, 66 pesos; 3 yrs, 132), c/o First National City 
Bank, Rinc6n 493, Montevideo 

Venezuela (1 yr, Bs 22.50; 3 yrs, Bs 45.00), c/o First National 
City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
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Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., Netherlands 
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3 yrs, U.S. $14.50), TIME-LIFE International S.A., Sullivan 31, 
Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
Please include a LIFE address 
label whenever you write us 
about your subscription. It in- 
sures prompt service. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're one of the many thousands of 
LIFE subscribers who will move this year, 
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TEN WEEKS if you live in Asia or South 
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RS-772 4-track stereo tape recorder 


RQ-114_ All-transistorized 
portable tape recorder 


people who know... 
choose “National” 





A big wide wonderful world of brilliant dimensional sound... 
yours with National tape recorders. These precision machines 
are designed and engineered by Matsushita Electric for maximum 
fidelity and an unexcelled degree of recording accuracy. For 
business or sheer enjoyment it’s no wonder people who know... 
choose National. 


In showrooms everywhere you can see and hear for yourself why 
Matsushita Electric means...better products for better living, 


manufactured A 


JAPAN'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF 
MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC TM EECTHRGAL TOM@ RPELURORS 


EXPORT DIVISION: P.O. BOX 288 OSAKA CENTRAL _ P.O. BOX 264 TOKYO CENTRAL 
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A A = 7 f N : Extra dry Vermouth 


Any time! Sunny mornings... lazy, lovely afternoon... golden cocktail 
hours. Have the time of your life and with it... Martini! Chilled, with soda 
or on the rocks. Taste with every sip the expert blending of the very 
best wines and aromatic plants. And whatever you do, be sure to enjoy 
yourself with Martini vermouth. 


In the U.S. it’s MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s simply 
Martini; wherever you go it’s the same superb vermouth. 
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SCIENCE FINDS NEW CLUES TO THE 


MYSTERIES OF LIGHTNING'S | 





INTERNATIONAL 


Vol. 33, No. 6. Sept. 10, 1962 











NIGHT BARRAGE. Jagged stalks of 


; : lightning stab the sky in an intense storm 
. - over Los Angeles. Open shutter registered 
; ‘repeated strokes as storm crossed sky. 











STUDYING HOW LIGHTNING WORKS. Orange kite flying above re- ship, producing effects in the air much like that of lightning bolts. Scientists 
search schconer Azara anchored in Bahamas simulates effects of lightning. on the Azara measure electrical waves emitted from these artificial strokes and 
Fine steel wire tethering kite carries electrical charges from generator aboard hope these studies will help them understand the anatomy of natural storms. 





NEW THEORY ABOUT AN ANCIENT TERROR 


Lightning’s explosive flash can bring not only 
fear but destruction and death. A hundred 
bolts strike somewhere in the world every 
second, and—in the interest of many human 
activities ranging from outdoor recreation to 
travel, from agriculture to the protection of 
power lines—scientists have been redoubling 
their efforts to find out precisely how electrical 
storms work. Their latest theory, based on the 
examination of thousands of storms in all parts 
of the globe, is shown in the drawing below. 


Men have been wondering about lightning 
for centuries. The ancient Greeks thought it 
was the anger of their gods. The Romans, 
who saw portents in it, used it to pick propi- 
tious days for elections. Benjamin Franklin, 
of a more practical turn of mind, flew a kite 
in it to see what it really was. He got a shock 
and some still practical clues to what was 
going on up there and what to do about it 
—he developed the lightning rod. Latter-day 
Franklins aboard a schooner in the Carib- 





STORM CLOUD STARTS 


STORM CLOUD GROWS 


HOW A STORM FORMS 


Newest accepted theory of what 
causes electrical storms is illus- 
trated in the drawing above, 
which shows a typical thunder- 
squall growing into violent ma- 
turity. 

Storm starts at the left with 
warm moist air, heated by the 
sun until it rises, flowing up- 
ward into cooler air. There the 
droplets of moisture condense 
into visible vapor—cloud. This 
condensation releases heat, 
which further increases the tur- 
bulent rise of air and sucks up 
still more moist air from below. 
Gradually the new storm cloud 
grows, forming powerful, often 


hail-laden, surges of air. Dur- 
ing this, charged particles or 
ions within the cloud (shown 
by plus and minus signs) sepa- 
rate into clumps of positive or 
negative charges. These pent-up 
concentrations of particles in- 
duce opposite charges in neigh- 
boring clouds or on the ground. 
When the difference in charge 
between these areas becomes 
large enough, lightning sparks 
across the gap. It can strike 
from one pocket of charge to 
another within a cloud, to an 
adjacent cloud or to the ground. 
In striking the ground it first 
sends out an exploratory ‘“‘lead- 


er’—branches_ of electricity 
forking randomly downward 
until one branch reaches the 
ground and completes the cir- 
cuit, generally through a tall 
object such as a tree or steeple. 
Then the ions surge savagely, 
repeatedly, down through the 
same path. The lightning con- 
tinues as the cloud grows. At 
the same time the cloud’s mois- 
ture falls in heavy rain, pulling 
with it downdrafts of cooler air 
and causing a squall line. Soon 
an anvil head of ice crystals 
spreads above. Finally, its rain 
fallen and the lightning spent, 
the worn-out cloud dissipates. 


BOLD EXPERIMENTER. In 1752 Benjamin Franklin flewa key on a kite string 
in a storm, got a spark, proved lightning is electrical. That much of Benjamin 
West’s painting (c.1805) is accurate; Franklin had no half-naked juvenile help. 


CONTINUED 


bean (/eft) are flying their own colorful kites, 
creating artificial lightnings, or shooting up 
wires to attract real ones. Others are grow- 
ing miniature storm clouds in laboratory tanks 
and ‘‘freezing”’ lightninglike bolts in plastic, 
trying to discover how real clouds and real 
lightning form similar shapes (see next page). 
From their discoveries will come not only 
better knowledge of the storms of summer, 
but how we can better protect ourselves from 
one of the oldest terrors known to mankind. 


MATURE STORM CLOUD 


p SEVERE DOWNDRAFTS 








RIDDLES OF LIGHTNING... 


Lightning’s flashing brevity—the usual bolt lasts less 
than 1/10,000th of a second—makes it difficult to 
study in the field. Scientists accordingly have turned 
to making model lightning storms in their laborato- 
ries. One new theory, for example, is that lightning 
may trigger rain. Scientists cannot see inside clouds 
to make sure, so Dr. Bernard Vonnegut of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. is ‘‘freezing” lightninglike patterns in 
plastic (/eft). Vonnegut blasts a plastic block with 
charged particles. He gets a tree-shaped form which 
may simulate the pattern the possibly rain-produc- 
ing charges make inside a storm. The effect of the 
lightning storm’s development on its intensity is an- 
other riddle, and Dr. Peter Saunders of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution in Massachusetts 
has been making miniature upside-down storms 
(right) by releasing powdered chalk in a tank of wa- 
ter. From these studies, scientists—who have already 
devised ingenious protections against lightning (op- 
posite page)—may find still better ways of prevent- 
ing midsummer havoc like the Fort Worth, Texas 
church fire (be/ow), caused by a bolt from the black. 











..» PROTECTION AGAINST IT 


The odds against your being killed 
by lightning this year are more than 
a million to one. Nevertheless hun- 
dreds of persons a year are killed by 
lightning, and electrical storms cause 
many millions of dollars’ worth of 
property damage. Although lightning 
is capricious, killing one man under a 
tree while his fellows stand unscathed, 
scientists and government agencies 
have developed some useful rules for 
behavior in an electrical storm—and 
how to ward off lightning damage in 
the first place. 


What to do when 
caught outdoors 


Avoid the high places and open spaces 
lightning seeks: hilltops, open fields, 
lone trees; pipes; fences; train tracks; 
tanks and towers; small isolated shel- 
ters. Also get out of exposed vehicles 
such as tractors or golf carts. If you 
are swimming, get out of the water. 
If you are golfing or playing cricket, 
try to find some sort of shelter. 
Here—listed in order of safety— 
are the best shelters: inside automo- 
biles; large metal or metallic-framed 
buildings; any buildings protected by 
lightning rods, large nonmetal build- 
ings; small buildings; a ravine or a 
cave next to the bottom of a cliff. If 
all these are unavailable, crouch in 
the open. If you must keep dry, seek a 
thick grove of similarly sized trees. 
There is little need to worry in airlin- 
ers, ships, trains and cars, but small 
boats and airplanes should head for 
land and their occupants take shelter. 


How to play 
the odds indoors 


Avoid all unnecessary contact with 
plumbing, electrical appliances or the 
telephone. It is safer not to take a 
bath or shower during a lightning 
storm. Stay away from large metal 
objects—furnaces or radiators—and 
from fireplaces and chimneys. Avoid 
windows opening on nearby trees. 

Tt is safe to have electrical appli- 
ances, like TV sets, on if they do not 
require repeated touching. 


How to protect property 


from lightning 


Before anyone installs lightning pro- 
tection he should consider how often 
storms strike his area, how flamma- 
ble his property is, how far he is 
from the fire house, and, generally, 
how much out of pocket he will ac- 
tually be if a storm does hit. But if he 
decides that he faces a good chance 
of personal injury or loss from storm 
damage, there are effective ways to 
protect his property. This is best done 
by professional electricians using sys- 
tems approved by fire insurance com- 
panies—experts are agreed that im- 
proper protection against lightning 
may be more hazardous than no pro- 
tection at all. But they have set out 
the following guidelines for people 
who want to do the job themselves. 


Houses should have lightning rods, 
which the professionals call ‘‘air ter- 
minals,”” spaced at intervals of not 
more than 20 feet along the ridges of 
their roofs with the end terminals 
within two feet of the edge. These ter- 
minals should be not less than 10 
inches nor more than 36 inches long, 
and they should be connected to at 
least two ‘‘down conductors’’—wires 
running from them to the ground... 
as far apart as possible. The conduc- 
tors should lead, if possible, to rods 
driven 10 feet down into moist soil. 
The conductors should attach to these 
rods two feet below the surface of the 
ground and should be at least two 
feet from the building. If the conduc- 
tor cannot be sunk 10 feet, it should 
go ina trench two feet deep and from 
12 to 24 feet long. 

Electric and telephone lines should 
be grounded to water lines. TV anten- 
nas should be installed with a ground, 
and an arrester should be placed on 
the TV lead-in ribbon to help protect 
the set even if the antenna is hit. All 
these installations are not for ama- 
teurs and should best be left to expert 
electricians. 


A guide for 
do-it-yourselfers 


Detailed standards for protecting var- 
ious structures against lightning are 
set out in useful booklets. In Brit- 
ain, Protection of Structures Against 
Lightning is obtainable from the Brit- 
ish Standards Institution, at 2 Park 
Street, London, W.1, at 7/-; in the 
U.S., Code for Protection Against 
Lightning is available from the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, at 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, Mas- 
sachusetts, for SO¢. 

Boats need lightning protection. 
Ones with steel hulls and masts are 
safe if there is metallic contact be- 
tween hull and mast. Wooden masts 
or spars should have all metal fit- 
tings grounded by copper strips led 
to the hull, if it is steel. If it is wood, 
the conductors should be led to a 
six-foot-square copper plate below 
the waterline. 

Trees are common targets for light- 
ning. Those of medium size may be 
protected by an air terminal on top 
and a conductor leading down to a 
ground at least 12 feet from its trunk. 
Larger trees may need several termi- 
nals. All tall trees within 10 feet of a 
building, if they extend higher than 
the roof, should be protected, to help 
protect the neighboring building itself. 





LIGHTNING SHIELDS, as demon- 
strated in laboratory experiments at 
right, can save lives and property. 
Rod and ground wire saves model 
school (top) from powerful artificial 
bolt. Car (center), which surrounds 
its occupant completely with metal, 
shows how it protects from test bolt. 
Automobiles are among best places 
to shelter in a storm. A model boat 
(bottom), its mast and fittings prop- 
erly grounded, also withstands stroke. 


CONTINUED 
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MENACE AND MAJE top an anvil of 
cloud 100 miles long, a great storm in the full- 
ness of its wrath looms 50,000 feet above the 

_ patchwork fields and meandering streams of 
western Oklahoma. Photographed from an Air 
Force plane, the storm fed on the clouds moy- 

_ ing in from the right, sucking’them up its 
center and gaining violence from heat they re- 

_- eased as they rose. It was 50 times more pow- 
erful than the bomb that struck Hiroshima; 


it battered two states with hail and lightning. 
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The Two 


Faces 
of Soviet 
Power 


Even as Moscow prepared a massive 
tribute to Russia’s ‘‘cosmic twins’’ at 
Lenin’s mausoleum in Red Square (far 
right), the body of Peter Fechter (right) 
was carted away from the Berlin Wall. 
The 18-year-old boy, shot and left to die 
by Communist border guards as he tried 
to flee East Berlin, haunted the celebra- 
tion for Major Nikolayev and Colonel 
Popovich. While the multitudes cheered 
and marched in front of the tomb (from 
which another body had been removed 
not long ago as a national embarrass- 
ment), West Berliners were rioting in 
indignation and most of the rest of the 
world was numb with shock at this bru- 
tal baring of Communism’s other face. 
Cosmonauts Nikolayev and Popovich 
had accomplished a historic double or- 
bit and deserved the world’s praise. But 
their accomplishment was not enhanced 
by Defense Minister Rodion Malinoy- 
sky’s threat: ‘“‘Let our foes know what 
technology and militance are in [our] 
possession.”’ Nor was it helped by Khru- 
shchev’s renewed blustering about Ber- 
lin. The grim truth of Soviet, strides 
in space, toward the moon and toward 
an eerie frightening warfare beyond the 
sky, are analyzed on the following pages. 
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RUSSIA’S WIDENING LEAD 


IN RACE TO MOON... 


by JOHN DILLE 


he Russian feat in space demon- 

strates that the Soviet Union now 
holds a wide superiority over the U.S. 
in the race for the moon. Recent ac- 
complishments with Project Mercury 
have lulled many Americans into the 
belief that the U.S. was not lagging 
far behind and would catch up soon. 
Unfortunately the contrary is true. 
Here follows the alarming evidence 
of how far Soviet superiority reaches 
in all directions of space exploration. 

It was obvious from the moment 
Lt. Colonel Popovich’s spacecraft 
came within 100 miles of Major Ni- 
kolayev’s that the Russians were far 
outspeeding the U.S. in the one space 
event Americans thought they had a 
real chance of winning—the race to 
land a man on the moon. 

The U.S. did not decide to enter 
the moon race in earnest until last 
year, when it committed itself to Proj- 
ect Apollo, scheduled to put the first 
American Astronauts on the moon 
sometime between 1968 and 1970. A 
major part of Apollo is a rendezvous 
technique which would permit the As- 
tronauts to land on the moon in a 
small two-man ‘“‘bug,”’ then join up 
with the mother ship, which had been 
orbiting the moon like a cruising taxi, 
for the return to earth (LiFe Inter- 
national, May 7). But U.S. space offi- 
cials did not agree until this past July 
to rely on the rendezvous plan. It 
probably will not be until late 1965 
that two vehicles can be launched in 
tandem for a practice rendezvous. 

The dual flight of Popovich and 
Nikolayev indicates that the Russians 
are already well into this particular 
phase of their training. One expert 
told Lirr that by bringing their two 
spaceships as close to each other as 
they did, the Russians had solved 
80% of the rendezvous problem. They 
have only to learn how to make use 
of small jets on later flights to achieve 
the final closure that would bring one 
capsule into a dramatic mooring with 
another. According to the timetable 
which represents the private views of 
several U.S. experts, Soviet spacemen 
are in a position to complete the rest 
of the maneuver sometime this year. 

But this space platform potential 
was by no means the only great stride 
the Russians took with their double 
orbit. By keeping two men in space 
for a total of 112 orbits—which is 
more than five times the distance to 
the moon and back—they undoubt- 
edly gathered enough medical infor- 
mation on the effects of prolonged 
weightlessness and other physical 
problems connected with long space 
flights to cover many of the prob- 
lems man might face on a ride to the 
moon. The U:S., on the other hand, is 
planning to launch Astronaut Wally 
Schirra in September to determine the 
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effects of weightlessness encountered 
on a flight six orbits long. A flight of 
18 orbits will probably not come un- 
til next year, and even then it will be 
stretching the Mercury capsule’s ca- 
pacity for fuel, battery power, oxy- 
gen and water to the maximum. 

The Russian feat also laid to rest 
the popular notion that although the 
U.S. could not match the Soviets in 
the size and thrust of space vehicles, 
the Americans had more “‘sophistica- 
tion” in instruments and more ability 
to perform complex and dexterous 
maneuvers. The Russians really dis- 
proved this theory in 1959 when they 
managed neatly to hit the moon with 
Lunik II and went on to photograph 
the far side of it with Lunik III—as- 
tounding examples of precise guid- 
ance control. (Only one of four U.S. 
Ranger shots at the moon was a hit 
—and that one returned no data be- 
cause of a malfunction in the space- 
craft.) 


One-two launching 
a gem of timing 


he Russians again offered impres- 

sive evidence of this precision work 
and guidance by launching Vostoks 
III and IV within 24 hours of each 
other. This off-the-pad reliability 
made U.S. technicians particularly 
envious. ‘‘Gee whiz!”’ exclaimed Proj- 
ect Mercury Director Robert Gilruth. 
Vostok IV had to be timed right on 
the button in order to make it catch 
up with Vostok III at the proper mo- 
ment in space. Launching both space- 
craft in brisk one-two fashion indi- 
cates that the Soviets have ironed out 
their countdown problems to the 
point where serious ‘holds’ do not 
exist. Either that or the launching 
crews were extremely lucky. The So- 
viet’s capability for instant liftoff has 
a direct bearing on their moon pro- 
gram. Since the moon is a moving 
target and to reach it space vehicles 


must be fired within a precise time 
period, it is imperative that the boost- 
ers be ready to go. This is a capability 
which the U.S. has not yet achieved 
with its own boosters. 

The twin launching offers another 
clue to Soviet leadership—and the 
depth of its resources. Because it is 
not feasible to clean up one launch- 
ing pad and fire another missile from 
it within 24 hours, the conclusion 
must be that the Soviet Union has at 
least twice as many launching pads 
for manned space flights as the U.S. 

The U.S. has only one—Pad 14 at 
Cape Canaveral. It is an extremely 
complex installation with so much 
special equipment attached to it that 
if it were ever destroyed as the result 
of an accident on the pad, the entire 
U.S. man-in-space program could be 
set back for more than a year. Sur- 
prisingly, a space program which pro- 
vides backups for everything else—in- 
cluding the Astronauts—has put all of 
its eggs on one pad. The reason is that 
in the welter of bureaucracy, budg- 
eting, project analysis and hectic or- 
ganizing, no one has ever dredged up 
the extra money to build a second 
pad for Mercury. 

One space expert, long irritated by 
the confused direction of the U.S. 
man-in-space program and alarmed 
by the Russian feat, angrily expressed 
his views to Lire. He raised a warn- 
ing concerning the Soviet incentive 
for reaching the moon and offered 
this bleak prospect of U.S. chances 
to catch up. 

“‘Our main problem,” he said, an- 
grily mixing his metaphors, “‘is that 
we have far too many ward bosses, 
palace guards and special pleaders 
milling around at the upper levels, all 
of them stirring up the pot and con- 
fusing the issues. We changed our 
minds three times in less than a year 
on how to get a man to the moon, 
and on the third time around—so 
help me—we were studying proposals 
that we’d discarded at the very begin- 





COSMIC TWINS Andrian Nikolayey (/eft) and his partner in space, 
Pavel Popovich, grin heartily during a break while training for flight. 


The Soviet Union’s tandem orbiting 
leaves the U.S. far behind in the 
space race, as discussed by LIFE’s 
John Dille below left. More signif- 
icant is the question of how far 
ahead it puts the U.S.S.R. militarily. 





ning. To get that bug designed to 
land two Astronauts on the moon, 
we’ve had to let eight different pri- 
vate industries come in and make 
competing proposals and bid on the 
contract. When we pick the manu- 
facturer it probably won’t be so much 
on the merits of his proposal as on 
politics —the economy and unem- 
ployment situation in his home state. 

“The Russians don’t do it this 
way,” the expert continued. ‘‘They 
have stated openly that they don’t 
have the money to waste on interme- 
diate steps or an array of different 
kinds of boosters and capsules. They 
set their plans—and make them as 
direct and uncomplicated as they can. 
And they don’t have to beg in public 
for their appropriations. They disci- 
pline the men who fail in ways we 
couldn’t do. But they also reward the 
ones who come through. I think they 
are as concerned over safety as we 
are. They want their expensive cap- 
sules back, and they know that cos- 
monauts don’t grow on trees. But Ill 
wager they aren’t going to dilute their 
effort sending a lot of unmanned 
Ranger- and Surveyor-type gadgets 
up to the moon to pick up pebbles 
and see if the surface will hold a man. 
They are not nearly so eager, as too 
many of our scientists are, just to send 
up complex gadgets which require 
separate programs and eat up more 
time and effort than they are worth. 

‘‘The Russians have different mo- 
tives from ours. Space is not just a sci- 
entific playground to them. It’s also 
a place to gather tremendous prestige 
and a place where they might have to 
fight or defend themselves, so they 
turn their best military brains loose 
on the problem, too. We don’t. For 
a long while our Air Force people 
couldn’t even talk seriously about the 
moon. They would refer to it in their 
proposals as a ‘permanent satellite.’ 
Moon was a four-letter word to the 
military. They were supposed to keep 
hands off and let the peaceful, civil- 
ian scientists worry about it. Anoth- 
er reason we’re behind the Russians 
is because we insist on carrying out 
this big, sprawling program instead 
of narrowing it down. We refer to it 
as a ‘broad-based program’ and think 
that’s a virtue. It’s broad-based only 
because nobody wants to whittle it 
down and make it go. I’m afraid we’ll 
stay behind unless we shake our pro- 
gram out and then put all the money 
and brains we’re spreading around 
into one concerted drive. Of course, 
it would involve a gamble or two. 
But we could pick up plenty of scien- 
tific knowledge along the way. The 
time to reap the scientific glory is after 
we have firmly taken the lead, not 
before. But the way we’re going now, 
there can be no mystery, as Wernher 
Von Braun has said, about what we’ll 
find when we reach the moon—we’ll 
find Russians.” 


The eerie possibilities of space war 
are analyzed below, right, by Philip 
Siekman. The article is adapted from 
a special Space Issue of FORTUNE 
Magazine, which has been repub- 
lished asa book, The Space Industry. 





by PHILIP SIEKMAN 


he first visitor crossed the west- 

ern segment of the U.S. Navy’s 
southern radar fence on an otherwise 
uneventful Saturday afternoon. Tri- 
angulation measurements from space- 
surveillance receivers near San Diego, 
California, and Elephant Butte, New 
Mexico, were immediately wired to 
the operations center in Dahlgren, 
Virginia. Within a few minutes, a tele- 
type machine in the Colorado Springs 
headquarters of the North American 
Air Defense Command had clacked 
out a preliminary report: a large un- 
identified satellite was passing over 
the U.S. at an estimated height of 
390 miles. 

A second unknown was discovered 
on Sunday. By the following Thurs- 
day six had been sighted. When the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff met Friday morn- 
ing they were advised that the six ob- 
jects were spaced out on slightly dif- 
ferent orbits and were each piercing 
the Navy’s radar screen on an aver- 
age of 15 times a day. The U.S.S.R. 
had made no announcements, but 
correlated reports from U.S. radar 
stations on the Russian perimeter in- 
dicated that Soviet rocket launchings 
corresponded with the appearance of 
the unknowns. 

Friday evening at 10:30 the Presi- 
dent left a White House reception to 
join a group of military and civilian 
advisers upstairs. A ham radio oper- 
ator had intercepted signals similar to 
those used by Soviet technicians for 
satellite guidance. The press services 
were speculating about a ‘“‘secret So- 
viet sputnik,” and the presence of the 
six ‘‘visitors,” as one Air Force gen- 
eral termed them, could not. be kept 
confidential much longer. 

The White House group speculated 
on the purpose of the space objects, 
but came to no conclusion. At one 
point the President asked his military 
advisers if the visitors could be at- 
tacked and destroyed. He was told 
that a Nike-Zeus missile might be 
adapted to the task in four months. 
Shortly before midnight the meeting 
ended. Two State Department offi- 
cials remained behind briefly to re- 
mind the President of the grave po- 
litical implications of any attempt to 
interfere with Soviet space experi- 
ments. 

An hour later, at 9:00 a.m. Mos- 
cow time, a document was delivered 
to the U.S. Embassy in the Soviet cap- 
ital. Within 30 minutes Radio Mos- 
cow had divulged its contents. It stat- 
ed that since the Western governments 
had persistently blocked attempts at 
disarmament and world peace, the 
Soviet Union was reunifying Germa- 
ny unilaterally as a first step toward 
ensuring total disarmament in Eu- 
rope. Soviet ground forces would 
move into Western Germany within 





AND A RUNNING START 
TOWARD COSMIC WAR 


48 hours. The Soviet Union further 
advised that six thermonuclear weap- 
ons, each 150 megatons in size, were 
orbiting over the densely populated 
regions of North America. If the U.S. 
or NATO troops interfered with the 
impending pacification of Europe, 
these bombs would be brought down 
immediately on U.S. territory. 

A panic flight from major U.S. cit- 
ies began early Saturday morning. At 
11:00 a.m. the President, his advisers, 
and congressional leaders met to dis- 
cuss the choice between withdrawing 
from Germany and initiating nuclear 
war. An hour later the President ap- 
peared before a quiet crowd of re- 
porters and television cameramen. He 
said, ‘‘In light of the Soviet Union 
declaration we have decided .. .” 


I: an imaginary scene like this just 
a wild dream, the product of ex- 
aggerated tension? Some U.S. space 
scientists and administrators think 
so. They recognize the difficulties of 
orbiting bombs and directing them 
down on target. They doubt that ei- 
ther the U.S. or the U.S.S.R. would 
consider the efforts worthwhile. But 
a number of authorities on space are 
concerned about what one of them 
recently called ‘‘the grim possibility 
of thermonuclear bombs in orbit,” 
especially in view of the accuracy and 
timing demonstrated by the recent or- 
biting of the two cosmonauts. 

The possibility is serious enough to 
convince many space students, and a 
few congressmen, that the U.S. must 
move faster and more diligently to in- 
vestigate the potential military uses 
of space and to devise countermeas- 
ures against possible space weapons. 

Some military men believe that 
while the U.S. focuses its attention 
on a civilian-managed lunar program, 
the Soviet Union will be developing 
space-based weapons. They point out 
that Soviet military men—not scien- 
tists—have the primary role in di- 
recting Russian space research. They 





MILITARY CHIEFS Gen. Bernard Schriever of U.S. (/eft) and Soviet 


believe that the first warning of Rus- 
sian military intentions in space will 
come when a Soviet weapon is placed 
in orbit or when a U.S. satellite is de- 
stroyed over the Soviet Union. And 
the joint flight of Russia’s ‘‘twins” 
convinced some U.S. experts that the 
Russians were not far from being able 
to intercept a U.S. satellite. So they 
are pleading for what U.S. Air Force 
General Bernard A. Schriever terms 
‘a greater recognition of the mili- 
tary’s role in space.” 

Schriever wants to develop a mili- 
tary capability to operate in ‘‘near 
space,” the envelope of nothing that 
extends from 100 to 25,000 miles out 
from earth, an open flank that the 
West is not now prepared to defend. 
U.S. military planners do not know 
how or with what devices the attack 
might be carried out, but they be- 
lieve that men and weapons operating 
from space could influence the bal- 
ance of military power on earth. 

Space as a theater of operations is 
already a reality. U.S. automatic sat- 
ellite systems for reconnaissance and 
navigation are beginning to reach 
full operational status. Development 
work is under way that will lead to 
devices capable of intercepting and 
inspecting suspicious objects in orbit 
and to winged military vehicles that 
will return from space to land on con- 
ventional runways. The possibilities 
of directing land and space armadas 
from orbiting command posts are be- 
ing studied. And for the not too far 
future, military and industrial plan- 
ners are soberly predicting encounters 
between hostile spaceships. 

Right now the U.S. is exploiting 
near-earth space to overcome a prin- 
cipal Soviet advantage: the fact that 
the U.S. is an open society—open 
to enemy agents as well as diligent 
journalists—while the Soviet Union 
is closed. U.S. Air Force and civil- 
ian technicians at the Pacific Missile 
Range in California are lofting mili- 
tary payloads into orbits that take 





Defense Boss Malinovsky agree on one thing: military value of space. 


them south over Antarctica and then 
silently and swiftly high above the 
Soviet Union and Red China. 

The U.S. is also far advanced in 
the development of two military sat- 
ellite systems, which are being built 
by Lockheed Aircraft. One of these 
is Midas, an acronym for Missile De- 
fense Alarm System. In operation, it 
will use a dozen or more satellites car- 
rying infrared sensing devices in high 
polar orbits. At least one will always 
be anxiously searching the sky above 
any Russian missile base. When a So- 
viet rocket is launched, the satellite’s 
sensors will react to the immense trail 
of heat and will signal a warning to a 
ground station. The U.S. defense and 
retaliatory bases thus will be alerted 
some 28 minutes before the warhead 
lands—about twice the warning time 
available with the present radar net. 
Midas will doubtless have to be re- 
fined further so it can discriminate 
between a Soviet test launching and 
an attack on the U.S. In any event, 
since a Soviet strike probably would 
include a salvo of missiles, a Midas 
alarm that revealed a mass launching 
would be a good indication that war 
had indeed begun. 


‘Photo finish’ cameras 
300 miles high 


he second satellite system is Sa- 

mos, an orbiting camera that 
may be at work already. Racing along 
at heights of 300 miles or better, a 
Samos unit can cross the U.S.S.R. 
simultaneously photographing the 
ground and, to mark its exact posi- 
tion, the stars. Then the photographs 
are transmitted to ground stations 
electronically or packages of film are 
ejected from orbit and retrieved in 
a flying midair catch near Hawaii. 
The system not only is a prime way 
to obtain warning of Soviet military 
preparations but no doubt can gath- 
er targeting information. Further- 
more, if the U.S. retaliated after an 
attack, Samos could determine the 
extent of destruction meted out by 
the counterstrike. 

The design requirements for a Sa- 
mos-type camera are formidable. One 
problem is sheer distance: fast films, 
big lenses and extremely long focal 
lengths (the distance from lens to 
film) are required. Advanced World 
War II airborne reconnaissance cam- 
eras had focal lengths of 48 inches. 
The distance from lens to film in a 
Samos camera is probably five to ten 
times that, a length that can be ob- 
tained by ‘‘folded optics”—bouncing 
light back off mirrors in the camera 
before it reaches the film. The design 
is further complicated by the pecul- 
iar difficulties of automatic opera- 
tion from a satellite. Not only is the 
Samos moving in a north-south polar 
orbit at some 17,000 miles an hour, 
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WINGED SPACESHIP which can be flown back from space and landed ona 
conventional runway is X-15, which Major Bob White of U.S. Air Force re- 
cently flew 59.6 miles up. Craft, forerunner of more advanced winged space- 
ships now on drawing boards, such as Dyna-Soar, was hurled from B-52 
bomber (far left) at 45,000 feet, soared straight up, flamed out at 165,000 
feet, coasted to 314,750-foot peak. At 85,000 feet, sharp turn enabled craft to 
circle field and come in for taildown landing 11 minutes after it left bomber. 
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Orbiting Bombs: New Sword 
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but any spot on earth below is also 
traveling west to east at speeds up to 
1,038 mph. The problem is something 
like trying to photograph a horse race 
from a moving elevator. It has prob- 
ably been solved by an ultra refine- 
ment of ‘‘photo-finish’’ cameras in 
which the film is moved and exposed 
at the same time. 

American aerial photography ex- 
perts estimate that initial Samos de- 
vices probably will not be capable of 
distinguishing anything much small- 
er than a Jeep. However, even these 
should spot such Soviet preparations 
for thermonuclear war as the evacu- 
ation of cities and the movement of 
medium-range bombers to northern 
bases closer to the U.S. 

Midas and Samos are not the only 
U.S. satellite systems with military 
value that are under development. 
Under its Advent program, the Army 
plans to establish three or more com- 
munication satellites in a 22,300-mile 
equatorial orbit. At this height the 
satellites will be traveling at the same 
speed as objects on the earth’s sur- 
face and thus will appear to be sta- 
tionary. The Navy is working on a 
device called Transit, a navigational 
aid that will, among other benefits, 
give submerged Polaris submarines 
a fix on their position within one- 
tenth of a mile. And such peacetime 
systems as Tiros, a weather-mapping 
device, and Anna, a geodetic satellite 
that will help map makers be more 
precise, also have obvious military 
applications. 


When a missile 
is most susceptible 


iros is already in use. Transit is 
Vee to operational status. Other 
systems are now being studied. Some 
will be bigger and better versions 
of the present generation; later Sa- 
mos devices will probably carry infra- 
red and radar equipment capable of 
photographing the ground at night or 
through clouds. Others will be more 
specialized. The Strategic Air Com- 
mand would like to have a small po- 
lar satellite for communication with 
its airborne bombers in time of war, 
in case nuclear explosions knock out 
conventional radio transmissions. 
Not surprisingly, the U.S. military 
planners have given thought to the 
use of satellites for defense against 
enemy missiles. The ground-based 
Nike-Zeus, now in the development 
stage, is aimed at interception while 
the warhead is slowing down in the 
final period of re-entry into the at- 
mosphere. But a missile is most sus- 
ceptible to damage during the period 
between the time when it lifts off the 
ground and when the warhead sepa- 
rates from the booster at some 80,000 
feet. During this “‘boost phase’ an 
ICBM presents a large and relatively 
slow target. This vulnerability, along 
with the obvious advantage of at- 
tacking thermonuclear warheads over 
the launcher’s territory, has encour- 
aged research on satellites armed with 


antimissile missiles. The project car- 
ries the incongruous name of Bambi 
(for Ballistic Missile Boost Intercept). 

For the military, the problem is an 
old one: being in the right place at 
the right time. The boost phase of an 
ICBM may last no longer than three 
minutes. During these 180 seconds 
the missile must be sighted (probably 
by infrared detection), an antimissile 
fired, and intercept carried out (pos- 
sibly by a heat-seeking warhead). To 
reduce the time between sighting and 
intercepting, the Bambi unit will have 
to be orbiting at no more than 200 to 
500 miles. To make sure that an in- 
terceptor is always in range of Soviet 
launch sites, quite a number will be 
needed on patrol; estimates range up 
to 50,000. 

The vision of a sky full of weapons 
which might accidentally attack any- 
thing that came their way troubles 
military planners as well as civilians. 
Furthermore, unmanned antimissile 
satellites would cost uncounted bil- 
lions and would be difficult to build 
and operate. The country owning the 
system would have to be certain that 
the weapon would stay operable. It 
will have to be able to guard against 
losing control to the enemy. And fi- 
nally, it will have to have ai automat- 
ic system capable of guiding a missile 
that must leave a moving platform 
and hit a moving target. 

While surveillance and antimissile 
satellites are simply adjuncts to the 
present earth-based military attack 
and defense systems, the orbiting 
bomb raises nuclear warfare to an- 
other level. In its crudest form, such 
a sword of Damocles weapon (to em- 
ploy Khrushchev’s own threatening 
phrase) could be effective if it carried 
a 100- to 150-megaton warhead that 
could be detonated in orbit at an al- 
titude of 100 to 150 miles. 

If Damocles were set off in the vac- 
uum of space, no concussion would 
be felt on the ground. Nor would 
much immediate radiation penetrate 
the earth’s atmosphere. The bomb’s 
major effect would be a wide blast of 
searing heat that, according to some 
estimates, could even set fire to a 
large part of an entire continent. Such 
apocalyptic predictions are, however, 
roundly disputed. 

Some U.S. officials see no differ- 
ence in danger between an orbiting 
armed satellite and a Russian ICBM 
a button push and 30 minutes away. 
The psychological effect on the na- 
tion would be hard to predict. If So- 
viet satellites passing overhead were 
known to be bombs instead of scien- 
tific instruments, U.S. commanders 
would probably increase the Strate- 
gic Air Command dispersal and alert 
other forces. If the Soviet Union did 
not follow up with other threatening 
gestures, the free world might just 
go uneasily about its business—or 
tempers might become frayed to the 
point where Washington would de- 
cide to strike at the Soviet Union. 
Most Americans insist that the U.S. 
would never strike first. But it is im- 
possible to tell what any people would 
do after a few evenings of watching 
the vehicle of their own destruction 
glinting across a dark sky. 


of Damocles 


The full potential of bombs in or- 
bit would be realized when they could 
be equipped with;‘‘small” warheads, 
guided to hard-site military targets, 
and detonated just above or direct- 
ly on the ground. Strictly speaking, 
such bombs would be more than ‘‘or- 
bital,’’ because they would have to 
be powered out of orbit and down 
to target on command from home 
base. Consequently they would re- 
quire considerably more rocket pow- 
er than conventional missiles. 

The U.S., of course, soon will have 
the same capability as the U.S.S.R. 
for putting bombs in orbit. From the 
U.S. point of view, such bombs could 
have advantages. They could be an 
adjunct to the deterrent force, either 
as continually patrolling satellites or 
as devices that could be orbited dur- 
ing an alert and then recovered if an 
attack did not take place. It is tech- 
nically feasible for an aggressor to at- 
tack ground and space-based systems 
simultaneously, but it would be dif- 
ficult. The attacker would face the 
choice between destroying one part 
of the U.S. deterrent force before the 
other, in either case setting off an 
alert and leaving part of the U.S. sys- 
tem capable of retaliation before his 
first strike was completed. 

One way to put weapons in space 
but still avoid the moral and political 
implications inherent in sending them 
over the heads of friends, enemies, 
and bystanders is to put the weapons 
on the moon. And thus the ‘‘race 
to the moon”’ itself takes on mili- 
tary significance. Bringing a missile 
238,000 miles from moon to target, 
however, would require fantastically 
accurate guidance. Furthermore, aft- 
er missiles were launched from the 
moon toward earth targets, the de- 
fender would have 12 to 14 hours to 
prepare for the attack and intercept. 
Dr. Walter Dornberger, once head of 
the German missile program and now 
chief scientist for Bell Aerosystems, 
asks, ‘‘Why go with all that equip- 
ment to the moon and start an attack 
from a base 238,000 miles away when 
you can do it better and less expen- 
sively from a much shorter distance?” 
Similar objections seem applicable 
to suggestions that the moon be used 
as a super-seeing-eye. 

Dr. Edward Teller has told Con- 
gress that the U.S. must gain control 
of the moon ‘‘for our own safety.” 
He wants to establish a colony there 
that would be able to control nearby 
space and ‘‘know what was going on 
everywhere on earth.’ He believes 
that with an atomic reactor for power 
the moon’s rock could be made to 
yield water and the moon made hab- 
itable. Most military experts feel Tel- 
ler is a couple of steps ahead of the 
problem. The day may come when 
the moon has value as a way station 
on the road to the planets, but if the 
Soviet Union can gain control of near 
space there will be no argument about 
the moon or the planets. 

Last March 16 the Soviet Union 
put a satellite in an orbit that brought 
it over the U.S. some 15 times a day. 
It was aloft for four hours before the 
U.S. detection network spotted it. 
Others were launched later, including 


one right after the ‘‘space twins” 
landed. Russian officials claim that 
these satellites were designed to gather 
information for the Russian-manned 
space program. U.S. technicians had 
no reason to disbelieve the Russian 
statement. Neither did they have any 
way to make sure that it was true. 

The U.S. is keeping careful watch 
on space with such equipment as the 
Navy-built surveillance radar ‘‘fence”’ 
that stretches across the southern part 
of the U.S. But no ground-based op- 
tical or radar system can differentiate 
between a scientific instrument and 
an orbiting weapon. Mindful that 
just such secret launchings could be 
accompanied by belligerent threats 
or worse, the U.S. is studying meth- 
ods of intercepting and destroying 
hostile satellites. 


Antimissile missiles 
with atomic warheads 


f conventional explosives are used, 

accuracy will be important. Since 
there are no blast effects in space, 
near misses will not count. Nuclear 
weapons, however, will destroy satel- 
lites even if they miss the target by 
some distance. Neutrons thrown out 
by the weapon will raise havoc with 
electronic systems and might even 
overheat and thus disarm thermo- 
nuclear bombs. An American physi- 
cist estimates that the neutrons re- 
leased by a small one-kiloton atomic 
blast would neutralize a bomb at 
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NEW SPACE HAZARD is this man-made radiation belt caused by the space 
blast of the U.S. H-bomb over Johnston Island July 9. The belt, 1,000 miles 
thick near the Equator, was detected by the sensing satellite Injun I (top sphere), 
and poses a radiation danger to humans passing through it. Russia claimed that 
its cosmonauts (twin ships) were not affected by it; they flew no higher than 
157 miles, which is roughly the same height as the U.S. Mercury capsule (/eft) 
has gone on its homing flights. But while the belt begins 500 miles up (where the 
double-headed arrows meet), its lower edge may reach down to 100 miles over the 
Atlantic. Although the belt’s high-energy electrons are dissipating rapidly, fu- 
ture high-altitude blasts could create worse and longer-lasting radiation hazards, 
thus presenting another, though perhaps self-defeating, weapon of space warfare. 


distances up to one-quarter of a mile. 
The first indication that the Soviet 
Union intends to try to deny space to 
the U.S. will be the mysterious dis- 
appearance of one or more U.S. sat- 
ellites. If the Soviet Union were to 
destroy a U.S. satellite in peacetime, 
presumably on the grounds of a vio- 
lation of national sovereignty, the 
U.S. would probably be forced to 
institute a game of tit for tat. (The 
legal rights of a satellite are variously 
defined as vague, contradictory, or 
nonexistent.) At least temporarily, 
each side could manage effectively 
to halt the other’s space program. 
Following such an exchange, both 
sides would try to take countermeas- 
ures. U.S. technicians are familiar 
with coatings and paints that make 
objects more difficult to spot elec- 
tronically or optically. They also sug- 
gest that balloon decoys could be 
launched (a dozen or more to a single 
booster) to force the enemy to destroy 
a large number of objects in order to 
get the operating unit. Furthermore, 
if satellites were equipped with en- 


gines that could be restarted in space, 
their orbit could be changed at ran- 
dori. Even small amounts of thrust 
will change a satellite’s altitude. The 
advanced Agena booster can be re- 
started in space to adjust its orbit. 

Blasting away at satellites with nu- 
clear weapons in what is nominally 
peacetime would be extremely pro- 
vocative. Even after the attack, there 
would be no way of proving that the 
object in question was a weapon rath- 
er than a scientific experiment. The 
only way to determine whether a sat- 
ellite is malignant or benign is to send 
something up to scout it. The Air 
Force is now working on this prob- 
lem under what is called Project Saint 
(for Satellite Inspection Techniques), 
being built and designed by R.C.A. 
(After protests from religious groups 
Saint was officially renamed Satel- 
lite Inspector or Program 621A.) 

An instrument package on an Age- 
na engine, Saint will probably be 
thrown into an orbit on the same 
plane, but slightly higher than any 
suspicious object in space. Once it is 
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above and ahead of the intruder, it 
will be slowed by retro-rockets, caus- 
ing it to arc down on a path that 
will cross that of the other satellite. 
Using homing controls to regulate 
the engine and auxiliary jets, a ground 
operator will then maneuver Saint 
into range, possibly at relative speeds 
as slow as 10 miles an hour. As the 
two objects orbit side by side, the 
Saint vehicle will slowly rotate, scan- 
ning and studying the intruder with 
television or camera lenses and, prob- 
ably, with electronic and infrared 
sensing devices. 

The aim of the Saint project is 
simply to get cameras and instru- 
ments within range of another satel- 
lite. But once rendezvous techniques 
are worked out, destroying or crip- 
pling the intruder (‘‘frustrating”’ it is 
the apt military term) should be rela- 
tively simple. A squirt of paint would 
blind an observation satellite. Its in- 
frared sensing devices could be de- 
stroyed by focusing the sun on them 
with a small mirror. And some inge- 
nious space engineers have suggested 
that it would be possible to destroy 
a satellite in such a fashion that its 
owner would charge off the damage 
to natural phenomena rather than an 
enemy attack. They suggest throwing 
a cloud of sand or chemicals out of 
an intercepting satellite and into the 
path of the enemy device. Because the 
artificial cloud would be moving in 
the opposite direction to the enemy 
device, the particles—traveling at a 
closing speed in excess of 30,000 mph 
—would pierce the satellite’s shell 
and raise havoc with its equipment. 
Who could ever prove that the satel- 
lite had not run into a shower of 
micrometeorites? 


Even a working 
version of the ‘death ray’ 


he most sophisticated technique 
suggested by scientists for satel- 
lite destruction is science fiction’s 
most staple piece of equipment, the 
ray gun. Rudimentary research is now 
being carried out on devices known as 
lasers (light amplification by stimu- 
lated emission of radiation) or opti- 
cal masers, which could lead to such 
weapons. Lasers amplify light and 
project it in a narrow beam. They 
have been widely investigated, prin- 
cipally for use in communications. 
But some laser specialists believe the 
principle could be applied to the de- 
velopment of death-ray guns. Lasers 
already have been built that can va- 
porize thin metal at short distances. 
No matter how ingeniously they are 
designed, Saint-type satellite intercep- 
-tors still lack what Walter Dornberger 
calls ‘‘one of the best adaptive servos 
that can be imagined,” man. Especial- 
ly if the unexpected is to be expected, 


man is more compact and efficient 
than a black box. Unlike an instru- 
ment package, a pilot in a space in- 
terceptor will be able to exercise judg- 
ment, choose between decoys and, on 
command from the ground or on his 
Own initiative, take action. 

The first manned interceptions will 
be similar to present-day scrambling 
of air-defense fighter planes. Ground 
radar stations will spot and track the 
intruder, and ground computers will 
plot the intercept course, adjust the 
booster rocket and launch the piloted 
vehicle. Once in range of his target, 
the pilot will be able to take over 
and use his own guidance equipment 
and rocket engines to track the target 
and maneuver into position. 

If the intruder is also manned, the 
attack will be extremely complicated. 
For example, even if one vehicle is 
trailing behind the other in the same 
orbit, the following pilot will not be 
able to close the gap simply by ap- 
plying forward power. This would in- 
crease the height of his orbit and thus 
decrease his speed. Rather, he will 
first slow down, thus dropping to a 
lower orbit where his speed will in- 
crease. As he approaches the point 
where he will pass under the intruder, 
he will increase his speed and auto- 
matically rise toward the target. Such 
complex maneuvers may take hours. 
Because of this, engineers believe they 
have to devise manned interceptors 
that will be able to remain on steady 
patrol in space. 

The value of military man in space 
is not limited to satellite interception 
and protection. Highly refined com- 
munication and observation satellite 
systems might benefit from the addi- 
tion of man for operation and main- 
tenance. Cameras capable of fine de- 
tail photography, for example, would 
gather so much detail that it would 
flood the system transmitting the in- 
formation back to ground. A space- 
borne operator could introduce se- 
lectivity by choosing between lenses 
and equipment for the specific task at 
hand, make a quick analysis of the 
data coming in, and keep the complex 
and expensive equipment in repair. 
Men also might make orbital bomb- 
ing or space-based ICBM defense sys- 
tems more feasible. Using television 
or optical devices, operators of space 
missile platforms could choose be- 
tween targets and then guide missiles 
during the attack. Space-based com- 
mand posts might reduce the greatest 
problem in command and control 
during a thermonuclear war—the ef- 
fect of nuclear blasts on radio trans- 
mission. Following high-yield atomic 
explosions at high altitudes, radio 
communication over large areas is 
blacked out for hours. However, mi- 
crowave transmissions between a sat- 
ellite command post and ground or 
aircraft and space vehicles would be 
virtually undisturbed. 

Surprisingly, many of the experts 


Pilots Fighting Pilots 


who forecast armed clashes in space 
within the decade do not expect these 
to lead to full-scale war on earth. 
Dornberger believes the conflict will 
be limited even if both the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. establish weapons sys- 
tems in space and set about destroy- 
ing each other’s devices. He predicts 
that ‘‘a kind of hide-seek-and-destroy 
war game will emerge in peacetime, 
costing a lot of money, leading to 
no political decision, but preventing 
war on earth.” 

Michael Golovine, managing di- 
rector of Aerospace Technical Serv- 
ices, a subsidiary of Britain’s Hawker 
Siddeley Aviation Ltd., agrees that a 
space war could be ‘“‘limited,”’ and he 
feels it would decisively influence glob- 
al politics. In his book, Conflict in 
Space (1962: Temple Press), Golo- 
vine suggests that the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. may in time attempt to re- 
solve the deadlocked conflict on earth 
with a full-scale trial of strength in 
space and still avoid direct attacks on 


each other’s homeland. ‘‘The lethal 
potential of surface armaments will 
still exist and it can be expected that 
the orbital conflict will be localized 
by mutual tacit consent. This does 
not mean, however, that the psycho- 
logical impact on public opinion will 
not be great; it is more than likely 
that a government unable to distract 
public attention from the premoni- 
tory signs of losing the battle will find 
itself in a very serious predicament. 

..” Having finally lost the battle 
in space, a government’s predicament 
will be even more serious. Without 
“‘orbital cover,”’ its choice, according 
to Golovine’s hypothesis, will be be- 
tween ‘‘a kamikaze state of mind” 
leading to an attack that can end only 
in self-destruction or a conditional 
surrender ‘‘in the form of a realign- 
ment with the policies and social 
structure [of the victor].”’ 

The basic techniques in propulsion, 
guidance, rendezvous and just keep- 
ing alive are identical regardless of 


NEXT STEP in Russia’s headlong space program will probably be a successful 
maneuver of docking, or coupling two spaceships in orbit. Cosmonauts, shot 
into two near-identical orbits, could use small rockets or steam jets to nudge 
ships together and couple them, perhaps base to base as in this drawing. 
Then one might slide outside in his ejection seat and, secured by a lanyard, 
propel himself to another seat protruding from the other ship, where he could 
reverse the process to enter. This could make possible prolonged manned re- 
connaissance from space, which would be another giant step in the race for the 
moon and, more important, a military advance of breakthrough proportions. 
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in Space Interceptors 


whether men go into space on scien- 
tific expeditions or whether they in- 
tend to orbit the earth on missions of 
war. It is obvious, however, that if 
U.S. military men do indeed have a 
mission in space the specifications of 
their equipment will be sharply dif- 
ferent from those required by NASA. 
Unlike NASA, the military will need 
a capability for sustained, repetitive, 
quick reaction. If need be, a scientific 
expedition to the moon can wait for 
the proper launching conditions; a 
military interceptor may have to blast 
off in minutes. Once in space, a mili- 
tary pilot probably will have to ren- 
dezvous with an evasive and unfriend- 
ly object, a task that civilian scientists 
would not be likely to tackle. And on 
coming home, the military vehicle 
should be maneuverable enough so 
that a fleet of ships will not be required 
to pick up the pilot. (The men on the 
first expedition back from the moon 
will probably be glad to land any- 
where, including Siberia, so long as 


they make it in one piece.) Consider- 
ing the probability that military craft 
may have to leap in and out of space 
weekly or even daily, they also should 
be reusable—at least the taxpayers 
hope they will be. 


‘Dyna-Soar’ with glowing 
wings and banshee brakes 


he U.S. Air Force has its own 

manned-space-flight research 
program. This is Dyna-Soar (for Dy- 
namic Soaring), a manned space glid- 
er, being built by Boeing. The Air 
Force has had trouble getting as much 
money for the project as it would like, 
but the first manned flight test may 
take place in 1965 or 1966. 

At that time the piloted Dyna-Soar 
will be launched into orbit on the top 
of a rocket booster in the same fash- 
ion as the Mercury capsule. The rock- 
et booster will probably be the Titan 
II, theoretically capable of doubling 


the thrust of Russia’s best-known 
present boosters; the production or- 
der for Titan III has just recently been 
signed by the Pentagon. In space the 
Dyna-Soar will respond and will be 
controlled just like the NASA cap- 
sules—the wings will be of no use and 
the vehicle will have no primary rock- 
et power of its own. Dyna-Soar will 
enter the atmosphere on a ballistic 
trajectory just like Mercury or Apol- 
lo. Its wings glowing red from the fric- 
tion of the thickening air, it will arc 
downward toward earth. But as the at- 
mosphere increases in density, Dyna- 
Soar will begin to respond like a glid- 
er. Instead of continuing to fall like a 
capsule, the pilot will be able to glide, 
maneuver thousands of miles to left 
or right of his original earth-bound 
trajectory and, finally, use conven- 
tional controls to head toward a land- 
ing strip, touch down in a ‘‘dead- 
stick’’ landing and race along the run- 
way with his main landing gear—two 
enormous wire-brush skids—screech- 
ing like a banshee. 

Under circumstances far less dra- 
matic than those prevailing in the 
Mercury program, the U.S. is already 
training pilots for space missions at 


‘Edwards Air Force Base, home of the 


manned X-15 (page 32), which has al- 
ready penetrated space. Seventy-five 
men probably will be graduated in the 
next five years. Military planners are 
also looking well beyond the first 
Dyna-Soar. They are planning an im- 
proved version that will have its own 
rocket power and that may be used as 
a manned satellite interceptor or as 
part of a global surveillance system. 
They are also studying a Slomar vehi- 
cle (for Space Logistics Maintenance 
and Rescue), which will carry five 
or more passengers. And they are 
dreaming of an aerospace plane that 
would take off from a regular runway 
and in the upper atmosphere gather 
air frony which the oxygen would be 
separated and used as fuel to drive 
a rocket engine that would propel the 
plane into orbit. 

It is a NASA official, instead of an 
Air Force man, who stated the mil- 
itary case most succinctly, and his 
point has been given far greater em- 
phasis by the most recent Russian 
achievement. Said the NASA official: 
“‘We live in a rough world, and we’d 
be naive if we didn’t recognize the 
military uses of space.” 
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This versatile business machine 
does more jobs...costs you less! 


This compact, all-electric ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Business 
Machine delivers perfect, dry copies of printed, written 
and typed papers in just 4 seconds. Makes error-free 
statements and invoices at the rate of 250 per houxz. 
Addresses up to 10,000 gummed labels in one hour. 
Laminates a tough, clear plastic covering on important 
documents, quickly and economically. New control dial 
insures perfect copies every time. Only a ‘““Thermo-Fax’”’ 
Business Machine can do all these jobs and more. An 
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Imagine . . . a field-splice made above or below ground 


that’s as moisture proof, durable and perfectly insulated 
as the cable itself. Now professional inline, wye, or tap 
splices are easy with a ‘‘ScorcHcast’’ Brand Splicing 
Kit. Everything you need in each kit . . . molds, resins, 
complete instructions. Assemble mold halves, pour 
“Scotcucast’’, let set and forget. Cures in minutes to 
a tough protective casing that’s impact resistant and 
electrically sound. Resists acids, alkalies, solvents and 
oils. Splices stay perfect, perform dependably for years. 





Every year the remarkable family of ““SScotcu’’ BRAND 
Tapes gets bigger and more helpful, as new tapes do 
work-saving, time-saving, money-saving jobs tape never 
did before. Of course, you recognize the patriarch of 
the ‘“ScotcH”’ BRAND clan, transparent tape, but have 
you met the double-coated tapes that stick on both 
sides? The plastic tapes that code, identify, seal and 
protect? The electrical tapes that make moisture-proof 
repairs? The magic new tape that mends invisibly? Meet 
the whole family. You will want to know them all. 
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Impassioned and irascible 
pioneer of Renaissance art 


MANTEGNA 


Frnin Mantegna was an irascible genius—ruth- 
less, proudly independent, astonishingly inventive. 
At work in northern Italy during the 15th Century, 
he strode into new realms of art, pioneered in the 


use of perspective and lifelike forms and exploded a 
startling vision of the world upon the Renaissance. 
Though besieged by clients, celebrated by poets and 
emulated by other artists, Mantegna bickered with 
his associates, complained to his patrons and went 


his own inimitable way for more than half a century. 

Time has damaged much of the art he produced 
in that half century and the bombs of World War II 
destroyed even more of it. But there still remains 
a vibrant treasury of his masterpieces: engravings 
like the Entombment (above, left), charged with wiry 
vigor; paintings like the dscension (above, right), bril- 
liant as jewels; and an array of frescoes (following 
pages) which attest to Mantegna’s enduring mastery. 


Photographed for LIFE by DMITRI KESSEL 
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UFFIZ!I GALLERIES, FLORENCE 


Bold feats of perspective 


for hallowed th Cmes 


Men daring and most famous of 
Mantegna’s works is a painting showing 
the dead body of Christ lying feet first 
upon a slab of marble (below). Uncom- 
promising in its depiction of deathly pal- 
lor and open wounds, this canvas is espe- 
cially provocative in its presentation of 
Christ in the ungainly and inglorious posi- 
tion from which medical students might 
view a cadaver. 

This unorthodox image is the most ex- 


treme of Mantegna’s lifelong studies of 


perspective. At an early age, when scarcely 
out of his apprenticeship, he began to ex- 
plore ways of rendering effects of depth. 
Even when dealing with the simplest and 
most traditional subjects, such as the 
Madonna and Child (oppovsite), he experi- 
mented with foreshortening, presenting 
his figures and scenes as if viewed from 
unexpected angles. His feats of perspec- 
tive stole the show from his fellow artists 
and quickly brought Mantegna the lion’s 


share of commissions in and around Padua. 
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Onn view of dead Christ, probably produced when Man- A, early work shows signs of future in oddly angled pose of the 
tegna was about 40, remained in his studio until he died. Mourning Christ Child. Mary, in her brooding, seems to foresee that Jesus, 
figures may have been added to make picture more traditional. now in swaddling clothes, will all too soon be wrapped in a shroud. 
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Romantic 
vistas 


and 
laundry 


A the age of 17 Mantegna 


was commissioned to paint a se- 
ries of frescoes in the Ovetari 
Chapel of the Eremitani Church 
in Padua. During the half dozen 
years it took to complete them, 
Mantegna evolved from a capa- 
ble craftsman to a brilliant inno- 
vator. Unlike previous painters, 


Mantegna took into considera- 
tion the level from which the 
murals would be seen by specta- 
tors in the chapel. Through exag- 
gerated devices of perspective he 


gave the spectator the stunning 
illusion that figures were step- 
ping right out of the chapel, that 
arches were towering above his 
head and streets were receding 
into the distance. Although he 
filled the scenes with classical ele- 
ments, he made the past seem 
part of the present by includ- 
ing vignettes from everyday life 
in Padua—ladies in fashionable 
hats, houses with chimney pots 
and the inevitable wash hanging 
out to dry (opposite). 

Decades later Mantegna pro- 
duced another imposing series of 
frescoes for the prominent Gon- 
zaga family in Mantua (follow- 
ing pages). Here, pursuing new 
horizons, he created a fanciful 
landscape (right) of crenelated 
towns, rocky bluffs and arches. 
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F amous at 26, Mantegna was invited by Lodovico 
Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, to become his court 
painter. Loath to give up his independence, Mantegna 
stalled for two years. But in 1459, lured by a good 
salary and free lodging, he and his wife—daughter of 
Venetian Painter Jacopo Bellini—moved to Mantua. 


> as 


a 


There Mantegna undertook the frescoes in the Ca- 
mera degli Sposi, the magnificent bedroom of the mar- 
quis in the castle. As a tour de force of perspective, he 
decorated the ceiling (above, left) with an illusionis- 
tic balcony, open to the sky, from which ladies, cherubs 
and a peacock look down upon the room. Surrounding 





reunion on the walls of a castle 


the balcony he painted portraits of Roman emperors. 

On two walls of the room, Mantegna presented a 
gathering of Gonzagas. The entrance wall displays an 
elaborate landscape (shown in detail on the previous 
page) dotted with towns and classical monuments. In 
the foreground a retinue of squires and animals stands 


in attendance as Lodovico, with grandsons and tou- 
sled dog, welcomes his son, Cardinal Francesco (facing 
into. room). In the background (second figure from 
right) may be Mantegna himself. Over the door, ca- 
vorting cherubs hold a tablet on which Mantegna dedi- 
cated “this humble work” to the honor of his patrons. 
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Frisia: the mantel of the fireplace in the Camera 
degli Spost, Mantegna portrayed the Gonzagas hold- 
ing court. Seated at the far left, Marquis Lodovico 
turns to speak to his secretary Marsilio Andreasi who 
appears to have handed him a letter, perhaps bearing 
news of his son the cardinal, whose arrival is shown on 


the previous page. Next to Lodovico stands his portly 
son Federico and two younger children who crowd 
in beside the marchioness Barbara. Behind her is an- 
other Gonzaga son, Gianfrancesco. Elsewhere in the 
classically colonnaded setting, elegant courtiers strike 
haughty poses and pass the latest news down the line. 
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Tucked unobtrusively under a chair and behind skirts, 
a dog and a dwarf soberly attend the courtly doings. 
For Mantegna, life amid the Gonzagas brought as 


many headaches as rewards. The marquis held lavish 


entertainments and Mantegna was pressed into service 
to design stage sets, festival trappings, tapestries and 





costumes. To make things worse, Lodovico engaged 
in a number of wars which so depleted the treasury 
that Mantegna had to dun him for his salary. But Lo- 
dovico esteemed the artist highly. After the Camera 
frescoes were completed, he presented Mantegna with 
an estate. Eventually the Gonzagas made him a knight. 
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es over-all effect of the Camera degli Sposi is ma- 
jestic and monumental. The figures—including minor 
members of the court like those above—are statuesque 
and their poses formal. Yet the figures have a lifelike 
presence. A keen observer, Mantegna portrayed each 
person with incisiveness and individuality. He caught 
the inquisitive glance of dogs, the trusting gesture of 
a child (opposite) and made them eternal. 

The calm and measured air of the frescoes belies the 


hy 
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vexatious character of Mantegna who was constantly 
quarreling—with his tailor over some cloth, with a 
neighbor about a boundary line, with an engraver 
whom he had thrashed for stealing his designs. But his 
admirers remained steadfast. When Mantegna died in 
1506 at the age of 75, a Venetian collector wrote to the 
Gonzagas: “I grieve deeply over the loss of our Messer 
Andrea Mantegna... . But I believe that God will em- 
ploy him elsewhere on some great and beautiful work.” 











A report on the future of America’s economy 


The Squeeze on 


by JOHN K. 
JESSUP 


n a mid-August radio-television 
| speech on the U.S. economy, 
President Kennedy settled a ques- 
tion the economic world had been 
asking all summer: he decided not 
to ask for an immediate tax cut. It 
was no doubt a political decision, 
since Congress is in no mood to 
cut taxes. But he had an economic 
reason for the decision: the U.S. 
economy, which he would so like 
to revive and quicken, is at least 
not getting any worse. 
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Production has risen steadily 
and unemployment and consumer 
sales unevenly while the tax argu- 
ment has been going on. This has 
meant a corresponding reduction 
in the fevers of the arguing econo- 
mists, legislators and businessmen. 
It has also been quite a change 
from the near-panicky mood of 
last May, when the collapse of 
stock prices on Wall Street both 
reflected and intensified a ‘“‘crisis of 
confidence” throughout the busi- 
ness community. 

On Black Monday (May 28), in- 
deed, many businessmen thought 
they were hearing echoes of the 
Great Crash of 1929. It was dis- 


quieting to recall that during the 
long bull market of 1950-62 there 
had been a lot of ‘‘New Era”’ talk 
very much like that of the ’20s. A 
few dramatic failures, like that of 
Eddie Gilbert (E. L. Bruce Co., 
Lire International, July 16) and 
of other defectors to Brazil, en- 


, couraged the scary atmosphere. 


President Kennedy was being ac- 
cused of “agonizing indecisive- 
ness” much as President Hoover 
had been in 1929-32. And while no 
sensible economist or businessman 
really expected another Great De- 
pression, a favorite phrase for the 
recent state of business has been 
“*high-level stagnation.” 


Despite the improvement for 
which the President took bows in 
his speech, “‘high-level stagnation” 
still describes the state of U.S. 
business. The phrase suggests that, 
to get moving again, the U.S. econ- 
omy may face problems of adjust- 
ment and reform as painful as 
those of 30 years ago. The ‘“‘crisis 
of confidence”’ has passed, and it 
has left behind a world-wide pub- 
lic puzzlement about where the 
U.S. economy is headed, how 
much (if anything) is wrong with 
it, and which symptoms should 
be treated first. Kennedy’s speech 
settled the tax question pro tem, 
but it did not provide an answer 





a Sam must juggle a large 
assortment of forces to keep 
the over-all economy moving 
under strong momentum. In 
recent months the U.S. 

tax structure has been getting 
deserved attention but, 

as the accompanying article 
points out, the President 
personally still faces 

a number of difficult 

and pressing policy decisions. 


U.S. Prosperity 


to the widespread doubts about 
how to cure the stagnation or 
where the next boom is coming 
from. The President faces some 
difficult policy choices in the next 
few months. This article attempts 
to describe those choices and to 
discuss, in a calm post-crisis spirit, 
some of the U.S. economy’s basic 
problems. 


The marvelous U.S. 
economic machine 


he first thing to bear in mind 
is the incredible size, strength 
and momentum of the American 
economy; the most marvelous ma- 


chine for producing and distribut- 
ing wealth, goods and services in 
human history. Its Gross National 
Product, currently running at a 
record rate of $552 billion a year, 
yields each of 184 million Ameri- 
cans an average income of about 
$2,400 annually, more than twice 
that of the average Englishman or 
German, 10 times that of a Bra- 
zilian. The listing of goods, serv- 
ices and riches—from Telstar to 
transistors, from canned soups to 
custom sloops—comprises civili- 
zation’s most diverse menu. Our 
investment in capital plant—not 
only factories but schools, theaters, 
airports, hospitals, etc.—is about 


three times what we had at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. The nearly 
70 million Americans who have 
jobs produce over one-third of all 
the manufactured goods in the 
world. U.S. foreign trade is larger 
than that of any other country and, 
together with our capital move- 
ments, makes the U.S. dollar one 
of the world’s two key currencies, 
the other being the pound. 

The superlatives could go on in- 
definitely. But there are also the 
unmistakable signs of trouble. Of 
the four recessions we have had 
since 1948, each has come after a 
shorter interval than the last, with 
a shorter boom period between. 


Each boom, moreover, has ended 
with a larger number of unem- 
ployed than its predecessor. And 
the ominous backdrop for this 
sluggish record is the state of the 
dollar itself. In the judgment of 
some foreign bankers, it is no 
longer as good as gold. They have 
been turning in their dollars for 
gold—$5.6 billion since 1958, when 
the drain on Fort Knox began. 
They hold over $20 billion of addi- 
tional claims on U.S. gold which, 
were they so inclined (they are 
not), they could cash tomorrow. 
This would reduce our stock of 
gold to less than zero and create an 
international monetary crisis. 
CONTINUED 
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Mr. C. Krogscheepers of Martin Gibbs Ltd., Bieentfontain, South Africa, poses witha ies ‘10 feet 
high one piece enlargement which he produced from his original Asahi Pentax 35mm negative. This 
picture is only a very small portion of the giant enlargement, and the 35mm contact print is shown 
on the spectacle glass. 


STAGGERING PROOF of why 


ne ASAHI PENTAX 


35mm single-lens reflex camera 
is enthusiastically acclaimed 
and used by photo-journalists, 
professionals and discriminating 
amateurs the world over! 


The new ultra-sensitive Asahi Pentax clip- 
on exposure meter makes the Asahi Pentax 
system more versatile than ever. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD. 


C.P.0. 895 Tokyo 











Lamplight and Johnnie Walker. Glowing 
golden. Chuckling into glasses from the grand 


.s 





square bottle. Scotch of Scotch, yes, 
welcoming, mellow. At home or away 
— Good old Johnnie Walker. 


BORN 1820 -still going strong 
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The threat to U.S. gold stems 
from our chronically unfavorable 
balance of payments. In nine of 
the past 10 years, we have spent 
or lent more money abroad than 
we have earned or borrowed there. 
This unfavorable balance is the 
most frustrating of all the con- 
straints on Kennedy’s choice of 
strategies for “‘getting the coun- 
try moving again.” It affects every- 
thing; it is, as Economist Ray- 
mond Saulnier calls it, ‘‘a total 
nuisance.” He and many other ex- 
perts would make the restoration 
of a favorable balance America’s 
No. 1 economic objective. 

Still, this objective cannot be 
tackled head-on as an isolated tar- 
get in itself. The most obvious 
means of tackling it—for example, 
cutting U.S. foreign aid and mili- 
tary commitments—would com- 
promise our foreign policy and per- 
haps also freeze the growing mar- 
ket for world trade. Moreover, as 
David Rockefeller pointed out in 
his economic dialogue with the 
President (LIFE International, 
Aug. 13), the balance of payments 
is the mirror of our domestic prob- 
lems and ‘“‘the general posture of 
the U.S. economy.” So the quest 
for this particular bluebird (a more 
favorable balance of payments) 
must begin at home. 

At home, since the end of World 
War II, we have set ourselves three 
top priority objectives which are 
not always easy to reconcile. In 
1946, by legislation, we set the 
goal of full employment, a politi- 
cal pledge that the federal govern- 
ment would use its fiscal strength 
to prevent any repetition of the 
disgraceful mass unemployment of 
the 1930s. Both Keynesian eco- 
nomics (with its emphasis on gov- 
ernment action) and our wartime 
experience (when federal spending 
soared ) seemed to make this pledge 
practical; and it was reasonably 
fulfilled by the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations. 


A recession with 
a novel twist 


YY: the steady inflation that ac- 
companied these years of rela- 
tively full employment soon raised 
the question of whether the two 
were inseparable. The 1957-58 re- 
cession came and went without 
any pause in the upward trend of 
prices, an economic novelty so 
alarming that the friends of infla- 
tion, who had included many pres- 
tigious economists, all but van- 
ished. Price stability moved to 
stage center as our second top- 
priority objective. (The Republi- 
cans in Congress want to make 
this legally explicit by amending 
the Full Employment Act.) 

But before this argument was 
well started, a third top-priority 
objective was added. Born of Sput- 


nik, force-fed on dubious statistics 
about the improving Russian econ- 
omy, it became Kennedy’s big is- 
sue in the 1960 election campaign: 
our economic growth rate, or the 
real increase in Gross National 
Product per year. 

For decades that rate has aver- 
aged about 3%. But two mild re- 
cessions—in 1953-54 and 1957-58 
—had driven our growth rate dur- 
ing the Eisenhower years well be- 
low that long-term norm. Concur- 
rently economists whose statistics 
foresaw the ‘‘Soaring Sixties’’ be- 
gan to preach that we could rea- 
sonably aim for an even higher 
norm, an average yearly growth of 
4% or 444%. When Richard Nix- 
on tried to ridicule the ‘‘growth- 
manship” issue, he undoubtedly 
lost himself some votes. 


And now a fourth 
key objective 


or the fact is that today all 
three objectives—full employ- 
ment, stable prices, rapid growth 
—are legitimately desired by the 
American people. And a fourth 
objective (balance of payments 
equilibrium or a sound interna- 
tional dollar) is an American ne- 
cessity whether most citizens rec- 
ognize it or not. But while our 
goals have multiplied, the chief 
instruments of economic manage- 
ment in the federal government’s 
hands have not. They still are just 
two: fiscal and monetary policy 
—how much the government taxes 
and spends, and how much mon- 
ey the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve keep in circulation. 
When full employment was the 
promoted objective, these instru- 
ments could be worked in tandem 
to reduce cyclical ups and downs: 
tight money and budget surpluses 
to control the booms, cheap mon- 
ey and budget deficits to offset the 
slumps. The use of these tools al- 
ways has had a lot of political 
slippage. But now the multiplica- 
tion of economic objectives has 
further complicated their mastery. 
For example, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has kept taxes high in 
order to keep the lid on prices, 
while at the same time keeping 
money plentiful and interest rates 
low in order to expand production 
and employment. But the Bank 
for International Settlements, 
echoed by a growing number of 
bankers and economists, has urged 
just the reverse policy: higher in- 
terest rates, in order to check the 
gold outflow and bring foreign 
capital here; and a more relaxed 
tax and budget policy, in order to 
stimulate investment and employ- 
ment. This prescription contribut- 
ed to the mounting pressure for an 
immediate tax cut during the sum- 
mer. Its advocates were willing to 
accept a large deficit in ’63 in order 
to get this immediate stimulus to 
economic expansion. Yet, if the 
tax cut which Kennedy promises 


for next January is accompanied 
by a boost in interest rates, as 
bankers want and expect, the 763 
deficit will be even more expensive 
to finance than otherwise, and will 
add to the already onerous prob- 
lem of managing the federal debt. 

In a complex of dilemmas like 
this one, the federal government 
has a natural tendency to reach for 
additional instruments of control. 
Last January the President asked 
for limited authority to decree a 
tax cut and also to make the term 
of the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve concurrent with that of 
the President so that he would be 
free to appoint his own chairman. 
(Both requests were politically ig- 
nored by Congress, and Kennedy 
has apparently decided to forget 
them; he did not list them in his 
recent TV report on his plans to 
the nation.) More important, Ken- 
nedy moved boldly into the price- 
level problem by declaring a “‘pub- 
lic interest’? in wage settlements 
which raise industrial costs beyond 
the national increase in productiy- 
ity—a step toward a national wage 
policy. These measures do not real- 
ly add up to what Republicans 
have been calling a ‘‘power grab.” 
But they were remembered when 
the Roger Blough incident in April, 
followed by the market collapse in 
May, precipitated the “‘crisis of 
confidence”’ in the business world. 
That “‘crisis’” has given way to a 


quieter but widespread uneasiness 
and mistrust. 

Is it a mistrust of the Adminis- 
tration or of the marvelous U.S. 
economy itself? Perhaps both; in 
either case it has real causes and 
could have measurable effects. It 
does not stem from any lack of 
business sympathy with Kennedy’s 
real dilemmas, nor from any real 
fear of granting him the powers 
necessary to deal with them. It 
stems rather from this: the business 
community, while knowing that 
the President’s economic decisions 
will be supported by plenty of 
brains and statistics, wonders 
whether they will also be support- 
ed by a sympathetic understanding 
of the economy’s greatest single 
source of strength—namely, its sys- 
tem of free markets and free enter- 
prise. The guidance of so huge and 
dynamic a machine requires more 
than economic statistics, however 
‘‘sophisticated.”’ It requires a sense 
of the machine’s strength and lim- 
its, of what makes it tick, of what 
it can do for the country as well 
as what the country can do for it. 

A free economy cannot be taken 
for granted. It has to be actively 
developed and, like any asset, pro- 
tected. Although rapid growth, 
full employment and stable prices 
are compatible with a free econ- 
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AN ECONOMICAL GLOSSARY 


Herewith, a selection of those pertinent and often misunderstood 
Phrases which are being increasingly accented in the debates over 
America’s long-term °conomic policies. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Value of all goods and services 
produced in the nation each year. 
In the U.S. it was $519 billion in 
1961; the Administration hoped it 
would reach $570 billion this year. 
But the GNP for 1962 has been 
running at the rate of $552 billion. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


The total amount of money in the 
hands of firms and individuals, 
arrived at by subtracting indirect 
taxes (e.g., on sales) and depreci- 
ation allowances from the Gross 
National Product. Currently run- 
ning at $449 billion annually. 


GROWTH RATE 


The annual increase in real GNP 
(corrected for inflation). The U.S. 
“‘srowth rate” of 3% means an in- 
crease in gross national product of 
$16 billion, whereas it takes a 6% 
rate in the U.S.S.R. to produce the 
same quantitative increase. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT 


Now at $298 billion. Despite its 
steady increase in sum, the federal 
debt is decreasing as a percentage 
of the GNP. But state and local 
debts are an increasing percentage 
of the GNP. And with a nation, as 
with the individual family, debt 





serves to diminish freedom of 
economic choice. 


KEYNESIAN ECONOMICS 


Lord Keynes, the famous British 
economist (1883-1946), urged gov- 
ernmental action to overcome the 
periods of economic stagnation. 
His remedy: the ‘‘planned deficit,” 
compounded either of more gov- 
ernment spending or of reduced 
government receipts (tax cut). 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Difference between everything a 
country spends, lends and invests 
or gives away abroad and the same 
total from all the rest of the world 
coming into that country. It must 
be paid for, if unfavorable, in gold 
or its equivalent. The U.S. has had 
an unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments in 11 of the last 12 years, but 
our gold loss has been much less 
than the cumulative deficit because 
most foreigners have been willing 
to accept dollars instead of gold. 
Hence the ‘‘dollar glut” abroad. 


SERVICE TRADES 


Including the professions, repair- 
men, barbers, caterers, plus such 
industries as amusements, hotels, 
laundries, garages and a host of 
other services selling direct to the 
ultimate consumer. 
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RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


THE ULTIMATE 
IN TAPE RECORDER ENGINEERING 


The Sony Sterecorder 521 is the audiophile and music lover’s most wanted 
tape instrument. Only the most costly professional recorders can compare 
with it feature for feature. It has complete versatility of 2 and 4 track stereo- 
phonic and monophonic recording, and a head shifting mechanism for pre- 
cise 2 and 4 track head alignment. Instantaneous speed selection, dual V.U. 
meters, a bass boost switch for low level listening, a hysteresis-synchronous 
motor, and automatic tape lifters add to its professional performance. This 
is a complete tape recording and playback system with built-in stereo pre- 
amps, stereo recording amplifiers, stereo playback monitor amplifiers, dual 
stereophonic speakers, and two F-7 dynamic microphones. No additional 
electronics are needed for full range monophonic or stereo recording and 
playback of professional quality. The versatile 521 has everything you need. 
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ECONOMY continuep 


omy, they are not its ultimate rea- 
son for being. If they were overrid- 
ing goals, they could be as well or 
better achieved (at a cost) by the 
forced-draft methods that we used 
to shatter all output records dur- 
ing World War II, or that the Rus- 
sians use today. The ultimate rea- 
son for choosing a free economy 
is different. It is the most efficient 
way to allocate the nation’s re- 
sources for the benefit of the sov- 
ereign consumer. 

Among the disadvantages of a 
free economic system is its inher- 
ently unequal distribution not of 
opportunities but of rewards and 
penalties. Among its advantages, 
in highly advanced and complex 
systems like ours, is the decentral- 
ization and subdivision of eco- 
nomic decisions, so that a wrong 
decision wreaks less harm and the 
aggregate is more or less self-cor- 
recting. The price-setting process 
in the U.S.,as Presidential Advisor 
Paul Samuelson says, is “‘so com- 
plex that the whole nature of our 
economic system would have to be 
different, once we had decided not 
to rely on market forces.” 

Since there are few critics who 
advocate a system all that differ- 
ent, let us turn to the current con- 
dition of this free system we sup- 
posedly have. Are we making the 
best of our system? It is so honey- 
combed with subsidies, regulations 
and special dispensations that gen- 
eralizations come hard, but certain 
problem areas stand out. 

There are two major sectors of 
our economy where the free-mar- 
ket system is treated not as a re- 
liance but as a nuisance; not as 
something to be fostered but to 
be combatted or even repudiated. 
They are agriculture and labor. 
There are also two areas of gov- 
ernment policy which have vital 
effects on our free market system 
but which have generally been 
handled with indifference or even 
hostility to that system. They are 
taxes and the federal budget. Let 
us glance at each in turn. 


AGRICULTURE: The defeat of 
the Administration’s farm bill pro- 
tracts for another year the scan- 
dalous surpluses and subsidies 
which have plagued U.S. agricul- 
ture since World War II. The bill 
would have cut production and so 
reduced the subsidy cost below the 
present $3 billion a year, but only 
by an even more militant invasion 
of what is left of free farm mar- 
kets. It would have imposed strict 
production controls and market- 
ing quotas on wheat, corn and 
other feed grains. Congress found 
good political reasons for stop- 
ping this invasion. But there is 


also a more strictly economic rea- 
son for introducing more freedom, 
not less, into farm markets today. 

In those crops where marketing 
controls have been made to work, 
notably tobacco, the artificially 
high prices have inevitably cost 
U.S. farmers a large part of their 
export markets. We once supplied 
more than half the world’s export 
tobacco; now we supply less than 
a third. U.S. cotton and wheat, 
also subsidized, would be losing 
their ‘‘foreign markets” too if the 
government did not cut the prices 
of these commodities by accepting 
ridiculously low token payments 
for them within its so-called ‘‘food 
for peace” program—under Pub- 
lic Law 480. 

This disguised surplus-dumping 
program makes us appear bounti- 
ful but contradicts all the precepts 
and practices of fair commercial 
dealing that we attempt to pro- 
mote in other branches of world 
trade. More than half of all our 
farm exports now move through 
subsidized channels. Yet, with the 
cost of export subsidies subtracted, 
U.S. farmers could still grow the 
world’s cheapest cotton, grain and 
other crops. If they were allowed to 
find their natural markets in a freer 
system of world trade, our farm- 
ers could be earning good, hard 
pounds, marks and francs, badly 
needed to improve our balance of 
payments. Instead, the Department 
of Agriculture “‘sells’’ its surpluses 
under PL 480 for unusable blocked 
rupees, rupiahs and zlotys, justify- 
ing the practice on both foreign 
policy and humanitarian grounds. 


Shared interest with 
the Common Market 


he hard-money markets, to be 

sure, present their own special 
obstacles to U.S. commercial farm 
exports, however low-cost. The 
Europeans are even now trying to 
decide how protected and _ self- 
sufficient in food their Common 
Market will be for some decades 
to come. The U.S. interest, like 
that of the European consumer, 
is on the side of freer world prices; 
but since our own farm policy re- 
pudiates the free market, our in- 
fluence on this important European 
decision is virtually nil. 

The result of our farm subsidy 
policy is therefore doubly disad- 
vantageous. It helps to deal us out 
of commercial markets we need. 
But in addition, to quote a recent 
Princeton study, ‘‘The U.S. is grad- 
ually (via PL 480) maneuvering 
itself into a position where it be- 
comes committed to unlimited 
food relief anywhere in the world 
at close to a zero price. The at- 
tempt to fulfill such an obligation 
could strain the capacity of the 
U.S. Treasury, if not of American 
agriculture, and is as likely to earn 
the resentment of the world’s poor 
as their good will.”’ 





Cen between pressure 
for stable prices and 
increasing costs, U.S. business 
is in a profit squeeze. 


Thus Kennedy has every reason, 
including a balance-of-payments 
reason, to change the course of our 
agricultural policy in the direction 
of natural prices and freer markets. 


LABOR: According to the Clay- 
ton Act, “‘labor’”’ is not an article 
of commerce. Of course the man is 
not, but his work cannot be accu- 
rately valued as anything else. To 
obscure this hard fact we have leg- 
islated a high degree of artificial 
bargaining power into the hands 
of labor unions. It now more than 
countervails the originally greater 
bargaining power of capital and 
makes unions effective monopo- 
lists of the labor supply in many 
industries. 

To enforce this monopoly, labor 
has had recourse to some very dra- 
matic strikes (such as the 116-day 
steel strike of 1959) whose costs 
to the economy have become a 
public issue in their own right. But 
more usually the lopsided bargain- 
ing over wages has resulted in man- 
agement’s accepting a steady in- 
crease in its costs. Until relatively 
recently management could pass 
along this increase to the consumer 
in the form of ‘‘cost-push”’ price 
inflation. Market conditions since 
about 1958 have brought the price 
inflation to an end, but the wage- 
cost inflation continues, thus put- 
ting the squeeze directly on profits. 

Since 1950, while wages, salaries 
and fringe benefits have risen from 
63.7% to 70.6% of the national 
income, the share of corporate 
profits before taxes has fallen from 
16.8% to 10.6%. The result, some- 
times called a ‘‘capital shortage,” 
has made funds for new investment 
somewhat harder to come by; but 
more important, probably, is the 
dampening effect on new invest- 
ment that comes from manage- 
ment’s reduced profit expectations. 
The sluggish rate of new invest- 


ment this year could be the first 
sign of another coming slump. 
With wage costs rigid and mar- 
kets more competitive, business- 
men have more headaches than 
profits to look forward to, hence 
less reason to expand. 


Automation: no cure-all 
for economic sluggishness 


ne way management has 
found to avoid this trap is 

the kind of new investment that cuts 
unit costs by reducing the need 
for labor. Hence the spread of 
automation in recent years. It has 
helped to sustain investment, has 
kept costs down—and has thrown 
men out of work. Automation has 
disemployed nearly 350,000 men 
in coal mining and in steelmaking 
alone. The higher productivity of 
the remaining workers has served 
to justify their higher wages, 
even in international markets; but 
it cannot obscure the fact that 
rising wage costs cause unemploy- 
ment. Automation, though gener- 
ally a blessing, can mean a waste 
of resources when it replaces labor 
that coulddo the same work for less. 
“Productivity,” a magic word 
since World War II, is the Presi- 
dent’s key criterion for noninfla- 
tionary wage increases. It is ob- 
vious that the greater our national 
gains in output per man-hour, the 
more we can pay ourselves without 
raising prices. But gains in pro- 
ductivity through automation and 
invention, although desirable in 
themselves, are no cure-all for the 
sluggishness of the economy as a 
whole. For one thing, these gains 
are very unevenly distributed: sen- 
sational in agriculture, volatile in 
manufacturing, almost invisible in 
the service trades. Yet the service 
trades are the fastest-growing part 
of the economy as far as new job 
opportunities are concerned. Since 
they are not susceptible of much 
mechanization, the best chance for 
higher output per employe in most 
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NEW TURBOCHARGED SKYKNIGHT... 


with new 6-place cabin...new Stabila-Tip wings... 
new “soft touch” landing gear... 
new 5,200 lb. gross weight 


Two airplanes in one! The Cessna 
Skyknight is the world’s most ver- 
satile light twin...with the 
widest choice of altitude. Exclusive 
turbochargers allow the Sky- 
knight to climb out at 1,820 feet 
per minute from sea-level or 400 
feet per minute on one engine and 
maintain full power up to 16,000 
feet... giving sea-level perform- 
ance anywhere in between for any 
need...short field take-off... 
single engine go-around... true 


twin engine performance. Cruise at 
19,500 feet (highest of any light 
twin) at 244 mph with 75% power, 
or go on up to 28,100 feet. 

Best news of all, the Skyknight 
is priced 25% lower than its near- 
est competitor. 

Call your Cessna dealer now 
and take a look at all of Cessna’s 
new models. Or for further infor- 
mation, write: Cessna Aircraft Co., 
Dept. LI-10, Wichita, Kansas, 
U.S.A. 
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105,000 kVA Mitsubishi Water-wheel generator 


Expanding 
power 
facilities 

. 7? 


And they re-order time and time again as their power needs increase— 
a solid indication of the reliability of Mitsubishi Electric equipment. For 
more information on Mitsubishi Electric’s complete line of up-to-date 
generating and transmission equipment — made to your particular 
specifications at competitive prices — write to the following address: 


™ = 
e 
4 





MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Head Office: Tokyo Building, Marunouchi, Tokyo Cable Address: MELCO TOKYO 
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ECONOMY continuep 


service trades lies in better man- 
agement, lower (certainly not 
higher) wages and more human 
work (not a shorter work week). 

These trades, by their nature, 
require less capital investment per 
job than do the ‘“‘primary”’ capital 
users, such as agriculture, mining 
and heavy industry. But if the serv- 
ice trades are to be our chief grow- 
ing point, then the level of capital 
investment will not rise so fast in 
the future as it has in previous 
booms; its present ‘‘torpor’? may 
be here to stay. 

Whichever explanation of this 
torpor is accepted—the shift to 
service trades or the squeeze on 
profits—the role of wages in main- 
taining the present recovery is ob- 
viously crucial. Wages must be 
held at a level where they will help 
absorb unemployment, instead of 
making it worse, by stimulating 
growth and productivity instead 
of checking them. 

There are, in the main, three 
ways to hold wage costs down. 

The first is a government-set 
ceiling on wages and on prices. 
The combination worked indiffer- 
ently in World War II and would 
work less well in peacetime. It 
would be the greatest repudiation 
of free market forces ever under- 
taken by a peacetime President. 

The second way, which Kenne- 
dy and Secretary of Labor Gold- 
berg are more or less pursuing, has 
been called ‘‘economics by admo- 
nition.’ That is to say, the govern- 
ment has a policy on wages but no 
sanctions to enforce it. Its theory 
is that labor leaders, as their power 
matures, become more economi- 
cally sophisticated and politically 
suggestible. In some countries, no- 
tably the Netherlands, the proce- 
dures of negotiation—with gov- 
ernment participating—are highly 
organized and practically success- 
ful. But in the U.S. there seems to 
be no way (as Goldberg is discov- 
ering) to terminate the arguments 
started by admonition. 


Politically painful 
labor legislation 


he third solution to the prob- 

lem is to reduce the extent of 
union monopoly power over wages 
and legislate more free competition 
back into the labor market. Al- 
though politically painful at first, 
it is the fairest and most perma- 
nent solution. How do you legislate 
more competition in the labor mar- 
ket? One proposal comes from 
George Romney, former head of 
Studebaker now running for gov- 
ernor of Michigan: outlaw indus- 
try-wide bargaining and limit the 
size of the bargaining units on both 
sides of the table. Both labor and 


management would thus be subject 
to more competition in reaching 
wage agreements, and the scope 
and social cost of strikes would 
also be smaller. Another way is to 
attack the real source of the union’s 
monopoly power. This is their 
right to bargain, after winning a 
plant election, for all the plant’s 
employes whether they are concur- 
ring members of the union or not. 

Since labor unions have a vital 
function in a democratic econo- 
my, their right to speak out (and 
call strikes) for their membership 
should not be curbed. But their 
near-absolute power to coerce non- 
members, and hence management, 
and hence the U.S. industrial cost 
structure, is overdue for redress. 
Until the Administration recog- 
nizes that there is a legislative 
problem here, and not one of mere 
admonition, the economy will con- 
tinue to bleed from a wound to 
the free market system and a con- 
sequent loss of efficiency in re- 
source use. 


TAXES: The U.S. tax system is a 
palimpsest of runic writings, many 
now scarcely decipherable, on the 
dead emergencies and prejudices 
of long ago. Who can remember, 
for example, the political emotions 
that decreed an 88-91% tax on per- 
sonal income over $100,000? They 
were contemporary with FDR’s 
wartime proposal that all incomes 
be limited to $25,000. Very few 
people have ever paid a 91% tax 
on any income. It is more remu- 
nerative, in those brackets, to hire 
lawyers who thrive on the law’s 
complexities and can tel you how 
to avoid it. 

The 27.5% depletion allowance 
on oil and gas wells had some use- 
fulness at a time (the ’40s) when 
the U.S. needed to discover more 
oil. Now there is a world glut of 
oil. The 52% corporate profits tax, 
similarly, was a Korean war emer- 
gency revenue measure which Con- 
gress keeps repassing with no pre- 
tense that it is equitable; its only 
virtue is its high yield of revenue 
feathers per political squawk. As 
for the middle and lower ranges of 
the personal income tax, their 
erosion through special deductions 
can result in this kind of inequity: 
two men with the same $12,000 
income can pay taxes that differ 
by as much as $666. 

Few tax experts consider the 
U.S. tax laws anything but a mess. 
It was the best news in years that 
Kennedy recognizes this and will 
shortly propose their fundamental 
reform. The present tax system 
is a drag on business recovery and 
on long-term growth because the 
rates are so high that they weaken 
incentives. Thus the promised re- 
form will inevitably lower these 
rates; but it was also wise to post- 
pone the tax cut until it can serve 
as a political sweetener for further 
reform of the whole structure. 


What do we want tax reform 
to accomplish? Above all, to re- 
verse the way tax considerations 
have invaded and usurped free 
market considerations in the use 
we make of our resources. The 
“tax angle’ has obstructed the 
mobility of managerial talent, dis- 
torted business judgments, discour- 
aged innovation and diverted mil- 
lions of expensive man-hours from 
productive work. To correct this, 
we must rewrite the tax laws in 
such a way as to harmonize the 
three purposes of any good tax 
system: simplicity and fairness for 
the taxpayers, and adequate rev- 
enues for the government. 

The present tax structure will 
yield the federal government about 
$88 billion this year. That is the 
only good thing to be said about 
it: it produces. Indeed, if the econ- 
omy expands at past rates, the pres- 
ent tax structure could be produc- 
ing an additional $50 billion by 
1970—a consideration which shows 
there is both room and reason for 
tax cutting. But a different tax 
structure could produce as much 
or more, as needed. 


Some specific areas 
for tax reform 


Fo example, the present struc- 
ture is overdependent (80%) on 
direct taxes—mainly income taxes. 
Only 20% comes from sales and 
excise taxes. Most governments 
strike a safer balance, such as Brit- 
ain’s 55% direct and 45% indi- 
rect. The latter works much better 
in inflationary situations or where 
resources are under strain, so that 
over-all consumption needs to be 
repressed and savings and invest- 
ment encouraged. 

Also the progressive tax on in- 
come should be made simpler and 
more equitable by two basic chang- 
es. First, a smoother curve of pro- 
gression: say from 10% or 15% in 
the lowest brackets (instead of 
20%) to a realistic 60% or 65% in 
the top. Second, the host of pres- 
ent exemptions, deductions and 
special treatments (wrongly called 
“‘loopholes’’) should be eliminated 
entirely or reduced to a handful. 

The corporate tax rate should 
also be cut from 52% to below 
50% (it was 45% in 1950). There 
is some symbolic value in the gov- 
ernment’s taking a minority share 
instead of a majority share of busi- 
ness profits. Moreover, this cut 
would leave more corporate earn- 
ings, both current and prospective, 
available for expansion, especially 
when combined with the more lib- 
eral depreciation policies recently 
announced by the Treasury. 

Perfect tax justice is unachiev- 
able, especially when simplicity is 
also a goal; but these steps toward 
it would at least lessen the distor- 
tions in our economic behavior 
caused by wasteful efforts to dodge 
the present structure. Meanwhile 


both the broader base of the tax 
structure and the economic growth 
stimulated by revived incentives 
would rapidly offset the revenue 
loss from lower rates. 


THE BUDGET: There are several 
different ways to measure the U.S. 
budget and its surplus or deficit. 
But one thing no accounting tricks 
can do for the U.S. budget is to 
make it look smaller. The vital 
issue surrounding it today is not 
its balance but its size. In surplus 
or deficit it is simply too big for 
comfort. It is diverting too much 
of the national resources from al- 
location by free markets to alloca- 
tion by votes. 

Since 1950 the federal budget 
has been growing faster than the 
GNP, up from 14.4% of the GNP 
to 19.4%. But state and local gov- 
ernment budgets (and debts) have 
also increased, so that the total 
cost of government in 1961 was 
28.7% of the GNP. The addition- 
al public services we shall be need- 
ing most—notably education and 
urban and suburban redevelop- 
ment—will be most burdensome 
on state and local budgets. It is 
therefore essential that we start 
checking the growth of govern- 
ment at its Washington level. 

The American ‘‘welfare state” 
already costs a lot more than the 
administrative budget shows. Pub- 
lic welfare expenditures, of which 
federal social security is now about 
60%, rose from $13.8 billion in 
1950 to $37.3 billion in 1961. So- 
cial security payroll deductions are 
614%, will reach 914% in 1968. 

Yet additional welfare demands 
are presented to every Congress. 
Budget Director David Bell has 
already warned us to expect regu- 
lar budgets of over $100 billion in 
a few years. As for the public debt, 
it is about to go over $300 bil- 
lion; but if you add up all the com- 
mitments and contingent liabili- 
ties of the federal government, as 
Bell’s predecessor Maurice Stans 
has done, you soon reach a total 
public obligation of more than a 
trillion dollars—to be met by fu- 
ture taxing or borrowing. 

Hard work and abundant re- 
sources have brought America to 
the threshold of general affluence. 
But our needs increase as our nat- 
ural resources diminish, and their 
future yield will depend more than 
ever on efficient use. In 1960 a 
presidential commission headed 
by Educator Henry Wriston made 
a list of 15 “‘national goals,’ from 
better education at all levels to an 
improved standard of living and a 
stronger U.N. Although Wriston’s 
group put no price tag on its goals, 
Professor Leland Hazard of Car- 
negie Tech has recently estimated 
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CRITICAL TEST PROVES 
MINOLTA SR-1 SUPERIOR 


An Evaluation of the Minolta SR-1 

Read the test report of noted critic, Arthur Kramer of “Camera 35” 
magazine (Feb/Mar 1962) following exhaustive tests on the Minolta SR-1. 
“The Minolta SR-1 succeeded in accomplishing what the designers 
intended: a high level of performance and dependability at a price which 
can almost be termed ridiculously low for an instrument of this calibre. 
The lenses in most cases equal the quality of some of the finest higher 
priced units. In terms of basic design this Minolta will satisfy the vast 
majority of critical needs of many professionals...and certainly those 
of most amateurs.” 


F1.8/55mm ROKKOR LENS “Definition even at full aperture was 
good in the center of the field with unusually high brilliance and 
contrast across the field. The lens is bayonet mounted and is solid, 
conventional and foolproof without the slightest trace of looseness or 
backlash. It will hold a high degree of rigidity through thousands of 
operations, an important consideration since rigidity is one essential to 
good definition.” 

SINGLE LENS REFLEX VIEWER “The camera has a really bright 
viewing system, bright enough to be classed the best at any price. The 
image is easily focused anywhere within the field. Brilliance is uniform 
right out to the corners and ‘snaps in’ with a certainty that unmistakably 
marks good optics.” 


SHUTTER RELEASE “This camera rates high on shutter smoothness 
and even higher on its fine shutter release. The shutter release is so 
sensitive that exposure of about 1/5 second handheld is possible with 
negligible camera shake due to shutter jar.” 


The elements reported above are only some of the precision instruments 
contained in the Minolta SR-1. See it. Test it. Compare it feature 
for feature with any other camera made. Then compare the price. 
You’re bound to agree Minolta SR-1 is today’s best camera buy. 


eS 
MINOLTA MASTERS PHOTOGRAPHY Nii noite 


MINOLTA CAMERA CO.,LTD. OSAKA, JAPAN 
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the Pilot-G 








HLOT-G 


Designed for gentlemen, the Pilot G with its Penta- 
Mount penpoint { <> ) permits writing at any angle 
... you can depend on it to produce a fine, power- 
ful line no matter how it is held. 

The Pilot G proudly boasts a 14K point and a 14K 
gold-plated, cap... to give a superb appearance. 





THE PILOT PEN CO,, LID. TOKYO, JAPAN 
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A GREAT MAGAZINE 
OF EVENTS & POLITICS 


Around the world more than 375,000 families 
turn to LIFE each fortnight "to see life -- 
to see the world -- to eye- 
witness great events." 


INTERNATIONAL 








ECONOMY conrtinuep 


their cost at an additional $300 
billion a year by 1970. In that 
year, according to Hazard, the 
GNP should be $800 billion, or 
$248 billion more than it is now; 
but to reach that level will require 
“‘treadmill” expenditures and in- 
vestments of an additional $130 
billion a year just to feed, clothe, 
house and employ the growing 
population. Hence the surplus 
available for the improvement of 
per capita living standards and the 
achievement of other ‘‘national 
goals’’ will be only $118 billion a 
year, or something more than a 
third of their estimated costs. 


Is the American dream 
outrunning its potential? 


A things are now, something’s 
got to give. The American 
dream is outrunning its potential, 
and it is only by managing our af- 
fairs with greater efficiency that we 
can stay in the dream business at all. 

All our resources will be under 
strain these next 10 years. The fed- 
eral government’s claims on them, 
which now also include the where- 
withall to man the moon, will be 
huge enough in any case; these 
claims will need to be subjected to 
the coldest scrutiny. The politi- 
cians who most deserve support 
during these next 10 years will 
be those who act on the maxim 
which Senator Paul Douglas once 
echoed from Alf Landon: ‘‘To be 
a liberal, one does not have to be 
a wastrel.” Sometimes a liberal 
must be a pennypincher, and al- 
ways a good husbandman. 

But if the new and expanded 
goals will keep our resources under 
strain, there are also new factors 
in our environment that can en- 
large quite dramatically the effi- 
ciency with which we use them. 
The greatest of these new factors is 
the transformation of Europe. 

The European economy has 
been Americanized, which is to say 
that the prosperity and expecta- 
tions of some 265 million people 
are newly based on democratic 





capitalism and mass markets much 
like our own. If these two vast sys- 
tems continue to grow closer to- 
gether, the prosperity of each will 
add a new dimension to the pros- 
perity of all, including the ulti- 
mate prosperity of the underde- 
veloped world. The U.S. has noth- 
ing to fsar and much to gain from 
closer market ties and a growing 
division of labor with Europe. 
Their costs have recently been ris- 
ing faster than ours; if we keep 
control of ours and remain the 
pacesetter in efficiency, our bal- 
ance of payments will soon be fa- 
vorable again. 

Indeed, today’s ‘“‘dollar glut’ 
could be followed by a return of 
yesterday’s ‘dollar shortage’’; and 
this would be a sign that the free 
world’s monetary arrangements 
are in need of some basic reforms, 
perhaps including a new role and 
price for gold. 

But that is next year’s problem, 
or the year after’s. We will be in 
shape to handle it only if we first 
handle this year’s problems: keep- 
ing our costs down, regaining effi- 
ciency and extending the bound- 
aries of market freedom both at 
home and abroad. 

“‘Work is the true source of hu- 
man welfare,” said Tolstoy. The 
fact that most Americans know 
this, and rely for their welfare 
mainly on their own exertions, has 
been one of our economy’s chief 
sources of strength. 

In agriculture, in labor, in the 
level of federal spending and, most 
of all, in tax policy the U.S. goy- 
ernment has four huge areas in 
which reforms are both necessary 
and possible—reforms that can in- 
crease our efficiency, serve con- 
sumers and save the government 
itself a lot of unnecessary head- 
aches. Free markets are the natu- 
ral habitat of the American char- 
acter at its best; and American 
governments have always been 
more effective at the margins of 
these markets than at their center. 
If the Kennedy administration can 
convince businessmen at large that 
it shares this common conviction, 
it will not need to worry about 
“‘high-level stagnation” any more. 


Kg to start U.S. racing ahead 
again will be found in cleaning 
up the tax mess as a prelude 

to other necessary reforms. 


Before every flight a KLM plane gets two “walk-around” inspections. 


Read how the thorough, punctual Dutch operate KLM 


with efficiency and reliability. Today KLM provides 104 cities 


in 68 countries with reliable air services. 


KLM cares for an average of 3,830 passengers every day, figures out for 
you if you can see more cities at no extra air fare, gives extraordinary 
service in the air and on the ground to ensure passenger comfort. Here 


are 15 more facts about KLM... 


I. KLM has had longer than any other airline 
to perfect its reliability —43 years. 

2. A KLM plane takes off or lands every four 
minutes somewhere in the world. 

3. KLM engineers keep their DC-8 jets in 
trim with a series of thorough going check-ups. 
Before every flight a DC-8 jet gets two walk- 
around inspections and one pre-flight check 
(more than 250 points). 


52,333 man-hours 


4. KLM technicians put in average of 52,333 
man-hours a year in order to maintain one 
DC-8 jet. 

5. Immediately before every DC-8 jet takes 
off, the entire crew from captain to stewardess 
is examined on “‘in-flight’’ procedures by a 
KLM inspector. 

6. More than 30 per cent of KLM’s main- 
tenance work is done for other airlines— 
including a U.S. airline. A remarkable vote of 
confidence in KLM reliability. 


7. KLM spends $236,000 to train the flight 
crew for one DC-8 jet. 

8. KLM flight crews receive thorough 
theoretical training. The Dutch have been 
preoccupied with navigation for several 
hundred years. The first navigator to round 
Cape Horn was a Dutchman, William 
Cornelis Schouten. The navigator who 
discovered New Zealand and gave his name to 


Tasmania was the Dutchman Abel Janszoon 
Tasman. 

Five or six languages 
9. Quiteafew KLM stewardsandstewardesses 
speak five or six languages. Some speak seven 
or eight. 
10. All KLM stewardesses are taught to take 
care of children by qualified nurses. 
Il. When you're first-class on a DC-8 jet you 
relax in a seat that costs KLM $1,500. It is as 
wide as an arm-chair, has built-in table lamp, 
pre-focused reading lamp, air blower and 
finger-tip control panel. 
12. KLM chefs often celebrate special events 
with unusual menus. On 
United Nations Day, October 
24, your KLM firstclasslunch | 
menu might include Russian 1 
caviar or American smoked | 
salmon, filet mignon with | 
mushrooms Lake Success, | 
Duckling with Orange Man- | 
hatten, Antarctic ice cake, | City: 
assorted European cheeses | 
and San Francisco fruit. Or | 
breakfast: American orange | 
juice, Brazilian coffee or | 
Asian tea, French crescent, | 
Belgian rolls with Dutch J 
butter, German egg dish, | 
Scandinavian mixed grill, 
English marmalade. 
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See your travel agent or mail this coupon to KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Dept. LE., P.O. Box 121, The Hague, 
the Netherlands. 


INANE: ssssesscsnacscsness sedasies oeaevbececeseieanseesedsenses 
AdATOSS?) is dass cccssstiweconeesscses bSeceiaGlesuweesaascensssens 


OOOO e merece eree reese sense rere eeeeeseeeeeseseeeeees 


Country? sisccessvesees 


Please send me full information on KLM and 
its services to the following destinations: 


eee eee mererereeeeeerereeseesseeeeeeesees 


13. KLM Economy Class passengers enjoy 
exactly the same friendly personal attention as 
First Class passengers do. The cuisine is 
simpler, of course, but comes from the same 
chefs and the same kitchens, and wines and 
other drinks are available at nominal charge. 
All-inclusive tours 

14. For individuals or for groups, Travel 
Agents can provide all-inclusive tours on 
KLM to just about any country in the world. 
From helping plan the itinerary, making 
accurate travel and hotel bookings, to 
supplying a multilingual interpreter/guide, 
your agent’s service for inclusive tours on 
KLM is complete. 

15. Your Travel Agent will help you with all 
your travel arrangements. He is an expert and 
his experience will tell you where and how you 
can make the very most of your time and 
money. Your Travel Agent’s advice is valuable, 
he'll tell you about the advantages of flying 
KLM. 
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All the slender elegance 
of the Mido «Ocean Star» now captured in 
miniature for the ladies... 


«Lady Ocean Star»-— exquisite companion to the «Ocean Star» 
for men. Refined, slimmed, fashioned to a lady’s taste. 
Classic in its simplicity — the handsome dial with faceted 
hour and minute hands and gold markers — the strap 
that caresses the curve of the case — the almost-invisible 
recessed stem. Yet accurate to the instant. And sturdy as 
only a Mido self-winding watch can be. 


«Lady Ocean Star» is not merely water-tight, or water-resis- 
tant, but 100°/, waterproof. Its unique one-piece seamless 
case is so perfectly sealed, no touch of condensation can 
cloud its crystal. 


«Lady Ocean Star» is fully shock-resistant and anti-magne- 


The watch you never have to wind 


tic, with an unbreakable mainspring. A watch that will go 
anywhere you go — go anywhere he goes — around the 
house or on the town. You need never wind it; you need 
never take it off — nor will you want to once you see it on 
your wrist. 


«Lady Ocean Star» — finest compliment a woman can’ 
choose for herself — the gift a man reserves for the one 
who means so much. Ask to see it at your Mido jeweler. In 
stainless steel, yellow Midoluxe and gold. 


Mido Watch Company, Bienne, Switzerland 
Mido Watch Company of America Inc.,580 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36, N.Y. 





SOLD AND SERVICED IN 111 COUNTRIES 








Lunch hour of a Sunday is the busiest pe- 
2 riod of the week, with beer consumption at 


A + l a! i T ; a i a a a peak, while a joint sizzles in oven at home. 


Aglow externally and internally, like its habitués, the neo-Tudor 
establishment at the right is as important to the British Way of Life 
as the Establishment. Social historians centuries hence may well 
rank it, among the molders of the state, with the Barons at Runny- 
mede, Coke in Commons, and Etonian Old Boys at Waterloo. It 
is a direct but debatably legitimate descendant of the ‘‘victualling 
houses”’ that antedate the Empire, and to a sizeable segment of 
Britain’s people it is, for several hours each day, both home and 
castle. It is, in short, a pub. The example pictured here bears the 
title Prince of Wales and is sited in London’s Hammersmith. It 
cannot be called a typical pub, for, as Pub Student Dominic Be- 
han implies (pp. 64-65), ‘‘there ain’t no such animal.”’ But like all 
pubs, it is a sociological phenomenon that merits the examination 
that LiFe International gives it on this and the following pages. 


Evening opening time finds the Prince of 
Wales brightening the Hammersmith dusk 
and a patron sauntering in to seek solace. 





Photographed for Lire International by GORDON TENNEY CONTINUED 
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A SENTRY BOX 
OF DEMOCRACY 


Chip the dachshund lives 
a pampered life in the 
pub, where he is plied 
with snacks and drink by 
such regulars as Mrs. El- 
sie Cooper, sister-in-law 
of the publican. Lonely, 
she finds company there. 


Like most pubs, the Prince of Wales is 
owned by a brewer, and there as else- 
where the sale of alcoholic beverages has 
long since superseded the feeding and 
shelter of travelers as the pub’s econom- 
ic raison d’étre. But the Prince of Wales 
is different things to different people. To 
many of the London Irish and working- 
class English from the nearby council 
flats, it is primarily a social center. There 
aman may display his skill at darts, play 
a friendly game with mates from the 
works, raise his voice in cheerful song or 
exchange political and meteorological 
wisdom with the guv’nor, Bill Bradstock 
(right). The half pint of bitter is only 
incidental. ‘‘I just come in here to see 
me friend,” confides 82-year-old Robert 
Drane, who used to work in a carpet 
factory. “‘I live in the council flats now 
since I lost my wife.’ To bank clerks 
who work in Hammersmith and live in 
distant parts of London, the Prince of 
Wales is a place where one can lunch on 
grilled steak for six shillings, and to 
salesmen and other white collar em- 
ployes of a large nearby firm it is an es- 
cape hatch from the company canteen. 

Despite the partitions that separate 
the public bar from the saloon bar (in 
which the beer is a penny or two higher 
in price), the Prince of Wales is a sentry 
box of democracy: an occasional dweller 
in the theatrical world of Shaftesbury 
Avenue finds it a night spot where things 
can really hum, and a rare few folk of 
another kind, who have been freed from 
the curse of toil by ‘“‘national assist- 
ance,” find it a quiet refuge where a 
man can just sit and think and drink. 
And when Bill Bradstock shouts at clos- 
ing time ‘‘Me Luds, laydeees and gen- 
tlemen,”’ and follows it with ‘‘Time, 
gentlemen, please,” all men are equal. 














Guv’nor of the pub, Bill 
Bradstock was a butcher 
until three years ago. He 
and his wife both enjoy a 
lively give and take with 
their regular customers. 


Old friends, Fred Wil- 
liam Ducklin, 87 (left), 
and Robert Drane, 82, 
enjoy a pint, but they 
really come for the com- 
panionable conversation. 


Voung friends starting 
their careers, Brian Mor- 
timer (/eft) and fellow 
darts enthusiasts sharpen 
their skills Friday night. 

them, game is a rite. 


CONTINUED 








The Pub continueo 


by DOMINIC BEHAN 


.... lve built me up three mansions 
high, 

One for the sots appalling, 

Where the worn-out drunkard ends his 
days 

Vile, in the sunshine crawling. 


hat piece of worse than verse is from 

a ‘‘poem”’ to be found in my Moth- 
er’s English ‘‘reader’’ towards the end 
of the last century. I think it must 
have been written by an illiterate al- 
coholic about a pub wherein he could 
get no more credit. It was the Victori- 
an attitude to the public house: only 
low people frequented them—work- 
ing people with too much time and 
money since the advent of the 70- 
hour week at fivepence per hour. 

The first world war and the white 
collared worker came after it and he 
thought it the height of savagery to 
eat dried-up bread, washed down with 
smoked tea from a blackened billy- 
can. A hot meal with a pint to follow 
was a much better lunch and the tem- 
perance tracters couldn’t make their 
bad verse fit the crime, because no- 
body in his right senses could ever 
see a man in striped suit and black 
bowler as a ‘‘sot appalling in the sun- 


OUT HE GOES UNTIL HE LEARNS 


shine crawling.”” America with Henry 
Ford showed clearly that wealth was 
not any longer synonymous with blue 
blood, but the exclusive clubs of Lon- 
don were not ready to admit yet that 
stocks and shares could ever give mor- 
tal man the character that befits priv- 
ileged class. By the time the clubbists 
were ready to accept the changing 
world and give way to the new rich 
they had to give up altogether, for 
the saloon bar had become the exclu- 
sive club of a nation. 

Pubs in London are all things to all 


Laughter at quip shakes three guests 
at a wedding party, Mary Lancaster, 
June Matthews, Doreen Hamilton 


men. On the south side of the River 
Thames there is the tavern whose mid- 
dle-class customers come each Sunday 
to hear middle-class musicians play 
middle-class music badly. On the oth- 
er side of the river there is a pub with 
the notice ‘‘Singing and Dancing Pro- 
hibited,” and we have visions of old 
drunkards pleading with the landlord 
to be allowed ‘‘for God’s sake to sing 


and dance’”’—compulsive singers and 
dancers with twitching feet and itch- 
ing larynx. And of course there is the 
singing pub with amplifiers, micro- 
phone and grinning piano thumper. 
Singing pubs usually operate their 
bawling matches on set days of the 
week, Fridays and Saturdays, with 
maybe a wail or two on Sundays. The 
“‘singers”’ are usually sober and enthu- 
siastic half-pint performers who take 
their hobby seriously and know how 
to waltz around the platform embrac- 
ing a microphone in the way they have 
seen popular crooners on the screen 
and on television. This can be very 
hard and dangerous work if they get 
their arms around the wrong equip- 
ment, and I’ve seen at least one public 
house zealot fall over himself as he 
tried to woo a heavy standard micro- 
phone. Now and then one or two folk 
who have been using the singing house 
as some sort of drinking place foul up 
the evening, giving encouragement to 
the platform by joining in. These peo- 
ple are, however, quickly ejected and 
told not to come back until they learn 
how to behave soberly. Nor would the 
publican think it a poor reflection on 
the alcoholic content of his wares to 
see a whole pubful of folk walk home 
as straight as they walked in. 
Bar-billiards, dominoes, rings and 











TO DRINK SOBERLY 


darts; pin-ball machines, fruit ma- 
chines and poker schools; cheques 
and credit, and a clock-case devoid of 
guts announcing ‘‘No Tick”; a no- 
tice in the Fisherman’s Rest (whose 
relaxing sportsmen never catch a fish 
without a paper of chips) tells custom- 
ers that they have come to the follow- 
ing arrangement with the banks: *‘We 
have agreed not to cash cheques as 
long as the banks refrain from serving 
drinks.’’ Names ranging from The Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son to The Good 
Saint Christopher Helps Us Across the 
Stream, which latter pub is owned by 
a latter public executioner. Custom 
and tradition are summed up in the 
idea that it is customary for the cus- 
tomer to treat the publican and tra- 
ditional to expect no return. 

There are Irish pubs in Hammer- 
smith and Camden Town where it’s 
as much as a man’s life is worth not 
to stand to attention when the band 
plays the Irish National Anthem to 
end the evening. And of course the 
Irish still lead in religion and alcohol; 
there are more Irish barmen in Lon- 
don than in my native Dublin, and 
they are good barmen because drink- 
ing is a serious business where they 
come from and a highly skilled trade 
to which they have served many long 
years. For ‘‘drink may have brought 
many an Irish revolution to its knees” 
but it has also made the Irish, civilized 
people, past masters in the most high- 
ly civilized pastime of all. 

Fleet Street pubs are not, as one 
might think, filled with young jour- 
nalists criticizing their editors, or for 
that matter, old journalists criticizing 
their editors. They are patronized by 
eager and middle-aged dull business 
men who all tell the same stories, only 
they are called ‘‘jokes” and one con- 
stantly hears the cry: ‘‘Did you hear 
this one?” Around here you can get a 
sackful of clichés for the price of a 
glass of bitter ale and platitudes are 
free. 

In Upper St. Martin’s Lane actors 
sit criticizing actors until they arrive 
and then they start criticizing the ac- 
tors who have just left. They tell tales 
of the ‘‘boards” as having happened 
to themselves and forget whom they 
are talking to. And they talk of ‘‘Lar- 
ry” or ‘‘Alec”’ when referring to Lau- 
rence Olivier or Alec Guinness. They 
are good and generous people but, 
oh, how I do wish that they’d knock 
it off sometimes. 


cotsmen do not like English pubs 
because they are charged three- 
pence every time they wish to convert 
a Scots pound-note into Sassenach 
currency, but they are more fortunate 
than yours truly, for, whenever I ten- 
der the money of my country, the 
publican takes a fit of laughing and 
looks at me as if I’d just made it my- 
self, so I never carry the stuff. When- 
ever I want to ‘‘make myself cheaply 


A quiet game of cards on a Satur- 
day afternoon engrosses a group of 
workmen. Law bars some games. 


happy by dulling my consciousness,” 
as Bernard Shaw—that well known 
abstemious authority on alcoholism 
—would say, I take a bundle of Eng- 
lish notes and a thirst that would put 
an Arab to shame, to my pub. 

It is situated some 20 miles from 
my home, as the crow flies (though 
if the crow had enough sense to go in 
a taxi he’d get there in less than an 
hour). Dylan Thomas was in it, a ref- 
ugee from American biographers, and 
Louis Macneice has been known to 
take a glass of beer there after a hard 
day’s poeting. It has one drawback— 
its shape. There is one blank wall 
where there should be an escape hatch 
for use during the common bore sea- 
son. But the drink and the service in 
the George are excellent, and the con- 
versation around closing time is scin- 
tillating. It is my favorite pub along 
with the Queen’s Elm, The Salisbury 
and the Prince of Wales in Hammer- 
smith. ‘‘Work”’ it is often said ‘‘has 
been the downfall of the drinking 
classes;” happily this is not always the 
case, especially with those who are 
able to place labor in what they think 
is its proper perspective—something 
so undignified that one shouldn’t 
have anything to do with it but as a 
last resort. Therein lies the greatness 
of the London publican—he will nev- 
er ask where your money comes from 
and is never anxious to know if you 
worked to get it; drinking is enough 
of an occupation in itself. 


erious drinking is practiced by 
three main types: the monied 
waster, the alcoholic, the bum. The 
monied waster, born with no brains 
and a rich dead father, works his way 
around Chelsea with other monied 
wasters, and they talk to each other in 
sentences taken from a certain maga- 
zine which exists by condensing the 
work of writers whom they have not 
paid. They say ‘‘darling”’ and kiss each 
other and they take a tablet of Benze- 
drine once every 12 months which al- 
lows them to go around with a glazed 
look and hope people will think of 
them as frustrated artists. 

Chief among this clan is a manu- 
facturer’s son who sits all day in the 
pub wishing he could just now get 
his hands on some modeling clay and 
he’d soon show you if he’s a sculptor 
or not. He will, too—if he ever gets his 
hands out of that pub. 

The alcoholic is a pathetic case who 
thinks the pub is responsible for his 
compulsive drinking. He is entitled to 
our sympathy because he is a sick 
man, but that is no reason why I 
should be inflicted with an unfortu- 
nate, importunate bore. 

Unlike the monied waster, with 
whom he has only a dislike of work in 
common, the bum lives purely on his 
wits. To him the pub is a place to lie 
in wait for you and me. He sets his net 
and watches you trying to slip away. 


A lively song, Luvverly Bunch 
of Coconuts, inspires a man with 
a pretty maid at wedding party. 


A wave of his hand and a nod (good 
manners dictate that you must nod 
back). You order a drink and he pre- 
tends to believe you included him in 
the round. There’s not much you can 
do, with a barman waiting to be paid 
and a hungry, innocent-looking rag- 
ged man standing beside you. Then 
he takes from the folds of his coat 
an inch of cigarette and says simply, 
“Yer wouldn’t ’ave a match, guv?” 
You take a box from your pocket and 
strike one match. Now the real test 
has arrived. Have you enough cour- 
age to go on burning that unfortunate 
man’s fingers? If you haven’t there is 
no hope left. Next comes the story of 
the leg, how a bad doctor made a 
botch of it and it’s now an inch short 
—and, judging by the way he declines 
when speaking about it, you really 
think it is. The bum is entitled to 
whatever he can con, for all his life 
has been spent in perfecting the act 
that would have made Barnum look 
like a hopeless amateur. 

Some folk need a drink: men whc 
have labored all day under a hawk- 
eyed foreman; wives who’ve trudged 
with trailing kids on a day’s shop- 
ping; or old folk who enjoy a drop of 
Scotch and who feel they’ve worked 
long enough without it. But, there is 
also the hydrocarbonated parasite. 

This is a creature who drinks on his 
own and has never bought a drink for 
anyone else in his life. He maintains 
that treating other people leads to 
drunkenness, but his philosophy is 
nothing more than an excuse for 
meanness, for he joins in the social 
life of the pub, this anti-social crea- 
ture, who has not paid a single penny 
towards the conversation he is enjoy- 
ing. Have nothing to do with this ani- 
mal; if he wants to drink by himself 
he should be left to talk to himself. 

“*You’d think,” says my wife, ‘‘that 
God had made nothing better than 
drink.” If he did, love, He must have 
kept it for Himself. 





Private thoughts occupy a man 
in the quiet of the public bar and 
lifelong chums chat in a corner. 
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Cap, coat and deep- 
. ' lined-mien as Irish as. 
Co y Mother Machree, Pad- 
ul dy Forhan is a Prince 
. ey of Wales regular who 
I te iG finds in a glass of cider 
co ee much recompense for 
Jos ; life’s regrettable flaws. 
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Three cars a minute— Fiat's Mirafiori plant, Torino 





Giant marine diese!s— Fiat's Grandi Motori plant 





Checking out Fiat G 91 jet fighters for NATO 


The Three Provinces of Fiat—Fiat's famous automobiles are familiar sights in 120 countries. Fiat marine 
diesels power ships on all the Seven Seas. You will find Fiat trains, trams, trucks, buses and tractors on all the 
continents. There are nearly 8,000 service stations to assure Fiat owners maximum value wherever they go. 
Fiat G 97 jets fly for NATO throughout the far-flung areas it protects. Land, sea and air—all are provinces 
of Fiat. To know Fiat better is to know the world better. Visitors are welcome at Fiat's home at Turin, Italy. 





FIAT S.p-:.A., TURIN, ITALY 
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Pakistan International Airlines 





South African Airways Trans World Airlines 
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American Airlines 
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Avianca Colombian National Airways British Overseas Airways Corporation 
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EI-Al Israel Airlines 


Pacific Northern Airlines 
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Saudi Arabian Airlines 








Varig Airlines of Brazil Western Airlines 


To zip smoothly and comfortably anywhere in the world 


On these famous airlines, you can fly Boeing jet to 
150 cities in 75 countries. You get there fast; Boeing 
jetliners hold 518 speed and distance records. You 
get there feeling fresh; Boeing jet flight is won- 
derfully quiet and smooth. More than 25,000,000 
passengers have already zipped comfortably to 
their destinations by the world’s most proved, most 
popular jetliners. Next trip you take, travel Boeing. 





SEIDEN SOUTMCTS 


LONG-RANGE 7O7 + MEO/UNM-RANGE 720 - SHORT RANGE 727 


FASHION 


Beauty | 
Breaks a 
Barrier 


The girl modeling the brilliantly colored 
clothes on these pages is 23-year-old Liz 
Campbell, daughter of famous American 
cartoonist E. Simms Campbell. Liz is new 
to the ranks of U.S. models, partly because 
she has been living and working in Europe 
and partly because she is a Negro—one of a 
few who are finally breaking into the world 
of high fashion modeling. 

Ever since Paris succumbed to the lure 
of the East a decade ago, Oriental, Eurasian 
and American Negro models have been pop- 
ular in the top fashion houses of Europe, 
where their lush coloring and dramatic fea- 
tures enhanced the bold colors and rich 
fabrics increasingly favored by designers. 
Despite their European success, Negro mod- 
els were limited in the U.S. to modeling for 
Negro magazines and fashion stores, with 
rare appearances in an integrated show. 
One barrier fell recently when Negro girls 
began to appear as house models in the elite 
salons of New York’s top-flight designers. 
Still to be won is acceptance in the tougher 
—and more lucrative—field of fashion pho- 
tography; but a lovely pioneer in the break- 
through of beauty is Liz Campbell, who 
shows off some of America’s exotic styles. 


Photographed for LIFE 
by GORDON PARKS 


A Persian garden of flowers 
romps across a trim sports 
jacket done in upholstery 
velour in the new U.S. cre- 


ation modeled by Liz Camp- 
bell. Shirt and slacks are silk. 
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Liz Campbell’s tawny shade 


combines like sun on sand 


with her shimmering jewelry 
that subtly accents a cool silk 
shantung blouse. The two- 
tone motif of the necklace 
and bold earrings is repeated 
in the big chunky rings Liz 
wears—gold on one hand, a 
glowing amber on the other. 





Oriente accents appear in 
the frog closings on this brief 
pink quilted jacket and in the 
graceful, wrap-around design 
of the long green skirt. In silk 
shantung, the three pieces 
make an outfit suitable for 
either formal evenings or 
casual at-home entertaining. 
They can also be worn singly. 


Fighsise colors surrender 
gracefully to coexistence in a 
picture hat of pretty lavender 
straw and bright red velvet 
streamers, worn above a red 
necklace and in another two- 
tone necklace and imitation 
jade bracelets. The classic de- 
signs of hat and shirt help 
carry off the startling colors. 
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Character 
and beauty 
fromevery =, 
point of view / 


Cars built to last must retain eye appeal 
for many years. The beauty of Mercedes- 
Benz coachwork and interior trim is free 
from the influence of short-lived fashion. 


The styling and decorare of undating beau- 
ty, clear in line, expressive in character. 
Look at the modern Mercedes-Benz from 
all sides - it looks its best from any angle. 


RMRERCEDES -BEN Z 
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Negro Models—a Ban 
of Beautiful Pioneers 


Stylishly showing off fall clothes in some 
of New York’s leading fashion houses last 
month was a group of Negro models, the first 
to be used in the U.S. All are strikingly beau- 
tiful and most, like Liz Campbell (preceding 
pages), have a special flair for displaying 
clothes of exotic design or color. 

The first top New York designer to take on 
a Negro model on a permanent basis in her 
salon was Pauline Trigére, who 15 months 
ago hired Beverly Valdes (right). ‘I didn’t 


choose Beverly to make history,” says Miss 
Trigére. “I chose her because of her lovely 
features and because her interesting coloring 
looked well with the burnt oranges and 
greens I was using.” For the models the 
breakthrough is a dream come true, a dream 
celebrated nightly in the big Broadway mu- 
sical No Strings, which tells about a Harlem 
girl who becomes a famous mannequin and 
takes Paris by storm. It was a while coming 
but the storm has finally hit New York. 








Model Beverly Valdes and Designer Pauline 
Trigére try an ermine cape with sable collar 
which is part of Miss Trigére’s fall collection. 


Prototype for No Strings may have been Doro- 
thea Towles, who was Dior’s first Negro model 
in 1949. Here she wears a Balmain gown. 


i Jeune Hundley (above) models dress and 
coat of imitation leather in fall showing for buy- 
ers at New York’s well-known Tiffeau & Busch. 
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Mozella Roberts, who 


works for top-flight Man- 


nequin Agency which pro- 
vides models for designers 
and for stores, holds still 
for finishing touches by 
Designer Arnold Scaasi on 
a satin and cut velvet ball 
gown with a blue velvet 
stole from Scaasi’s au- 
tumn collection. Only 21, 
Mozella got her first job 
with the agency a year ago. 
She now works mainly for 
Scaasi. Like other Negro 
models, she would like to 
use modeling as an entree 
to the theater or movies. 








The brave new world of Borgo a Mozzano 


You saw the name first on a small painted 
sign just off the main road. But to visit the 
hamlets and farms which make up the com- 
mune of Borgo a Mozzano, you left the main 
road to drive along narrower ones, which 
finally petered out into mule tracks. Some- 
where along these roads the twentieth 
century also petered out. And, staring down 
into a valley dotted with a thousand tiny 
farms, you looked upon a way of life that had 
been unchanged for centuries. 


How do you change a way of life ? 


For Borgo a Mozzano in the hills of Tuscany 
was typical of farming communities in many 
parts of the world. Cut off from modern 
techniques by lack of roads and their own 
attitude to change, the people lived at sub- 
sistence level—expecting little from the land, 
obtaining even less. Their standards of living 
remained low. 





Shell Italiana decided to experiment by 
sending an agronomist into Borgo a Mozzano 
—a young man chosen as much for his patient 
approachable manner as for his agricultural 
knowledge. 

His task was a difficult one ; he would study 
the farmers and their methods to see whether 
his knowledge could help them ; then came 
the much harder job of persuading them 
that the new techniques were better and 
economically possible. 


Ask the ‘dottore’ 


It was a long job, and the first changes were 
small. The young man persuaded them to 
grow hybrid maize which gave them a four- 
fold yield increase; advised them on the 
treatment of their olive trees, and the 
fermentation of their wine. After these suc- 
cesses, the villagers named him ‘the doctor’ 
and brought their problems to him. 





Borgo a Mozzano was the prototype ; today, 
young agronomists are granted scholarships 
to study there. They drive along the roads the 
villagers have built from mule tracks, inspect 
the new crops, and taste the wine. 

And the people ? They are proud of them- 
selves as they pose grandly for ‘the doctor’ 
and his camera. It was they who made the 
decisions, stood the costs and achieved the 
results—for the ‘dottore’ was wise enough 
only to suggest what could be done. 

Now farming communities all over the 
world are learning from Borgo a Mozzano. 
And Shell have proved their point ; that the 
best way to help a community is to give it the 
faith and knowledge to help itself. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF nu 
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ALITALIA IS IN ALL OF ITALY AND GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
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At Rio de Janeiro airport, and at all the most important intercontinental airports, groups of children recreated in their 
drawings the modern and powerful ALITALIA’s Jets. 


AVL TAMA” ose 


From city to city, from continent to continent, in Europe, North and South America, Australia, Africa, the Middle and Far 
East, ALITALIA offers quick and numerous flights with its highly modern Super DC-8 Jets and Caravelles. The service is 
comfortable and elegant, with trained and experienced personnel. Thanks to its efficient organization, its well thought-out 
and convenient schedules, ALITALIA allows business men to enlarge their field of action, and the ordinary traveler to go 
farther and faster. With ALITALIA everyone can be anywhere at the right moment. 
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Graham Greene tells how he wrote ‘The Power and the Glory’ 


An Unhappy Journey 


Produced a Great Novel 


by GRAHAM GREENE 





Sir Laurence Olivier, painstakingly rehearsing for the role of the err- 
ing priest in the David Susskind filmed version of the book, practices 
assuming a prayerful attitude in order to do it with clerical conviction. 


Few novels in modern literature have stimulated as much praise and 
controversy as Graham Greene’s The Power and the Glory. When 
the novel was republished recently in paperback form as part of 
the Time Reading Program, the author wrote a special introduc- 
tion, telling how he came to write it and revealing that it ‘‘gives 
_me more satisfaction than any other I have written.’ Lire Inter- 
national reprints this article below, illustrated by scenes of Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier playing the wayward priest in the David Susskind film 
of the novel, which was shown on television in the United States 
last year and more recently released in Europe as a motion picture. 


The Power and the Glory was born 
of a journey to Mexico in the win- 
ter of 1937-1938 undertaken for quite 
other motives than a novel. It was 
not a very happy journey, clouded 
politically because England was about 
to break off diplomatic relations with 
Mexico, and personally because a 
rather odd libel action had been 
brought against me by Miss Shirley 
Temple, the child film star. When I 
returned from the south to Mexico 
City with an attack of dysentery, I 
found a letter from my publisher of- 
fering to send me money if I thought 
it expedient to stay a while longer in 
Mexico; the Lord Chief Justice had 
taken a severe view of the case and 
there was some danger that I might be 
arrested on my return. But by the 
time I had received my mail I had tak- 
en such a distaste to Mexico that even 
an English prison promised relief. 

As the purpose of my journey was 
to write a study of the religious perse- 
cution which had by then reached its 
final stage, most of my time was spent 
in Tabasco and Chiapas, far from the 
tourist resorts. I traveled across the 
Gulf of Mexico from Veracruz in a 
little Mexican boat, where all passen- 
gers, men and women, slept in one 
cabin on wooden shelves and where 
the single lavatory had obviously not 
been cleaned for several voyages, to 
Frontera and then up the river to 
Villa Hermosa. A life insurance pol- 
icy was given gratis with the ticket. 


At Frontera, where. my story was 
to open, I met the first character in 
my novel, the dentist Mr. Tench. In 
fact he was American and not English. 
He was married to a Mexican woman, 
who was some relation to the State 
Governor; and he came on board to 
flee from his wife and children. He 
took refuge in my hotel in Villa Her- 
mosa—I don’t think there was another 
—but after a few days his family am- 
bushed him in the corridor. I remem- 
ber him always in an old yachting cap, 
even at meals. He would take swigs 
out of a bottle of olive oil for the sake 
of his health. 


Garrido Canabal, the puritan dic- 
tator of Tabasco, had fled to Costa 
Rica before I arrived, but Villa Her- 
mosa had not greatly changed; what- 
ever alterations to the anti-religious 
laws might have been decreed in Mex- 
ico City, they had no application here. 
Tabasco was prohibitionist as well, 
and the only relief for thirst in the 
hot and humid town was a gaseosa—I 
must have drunk a dozen of them a 
day. Garrido had left no churches 
standing, and the site of the cathedral 
had become a children’s playground, 
though no children played there (as 
they would once have played in the 
cathedral), for the iron swings were 
too hot to handle. 


It was in Villa Hermosa that I came 
on traces of my principal character, 
though I did not recognize him at the 
time. Nothing was further from my 
thoughts than a novel. An inhabitant 
told me of the last priest in the state 
who had baptized his son, giving him 
a girl’s name by accident, for he was 
so drunk he could hardly stand for 
the ceremony, leave alone remember a 
name. Afterwards he had disappeared 
into the mountains on the borders of 
Chiapas—perhaps he was killed by 
the Red Shirts, perhaps he had escaped 
to easier conditions. 

I rode through those mountains for 
three days on a mule, not knowing I 
was following the footsteps of the 
priest in his escape from the lieutenant 
and came finally to the city of Las Ca- 
sas, spread out under the mountains 
at the end of the mule-track, where 
the churches were still standing, and 
even open, though no priest was al- 
lowed to enter them. (During Holy 
Week strange services were celebrated 
by the Indians from the hills who 
tried to remember what they had been 
taught.) Perhaps I was even less happy 
in this city than I had been in Villa 
Hermosa, for the place was full of 
swaggering pistoleros—any of whom 
might have been a model for my Com- 
missioner of Police—and it was im- 
possible to sit in the plaza at evening 
without being insulted, or to buy a 
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A 
Man 


of 
the 
World 


He doesn't drive just any car — he doesn’t wear just 
any coat, or just any pair of gloves. Everything 

he chooses for his personal use reflects good taste 
and high standards of perfection. And he fell for 
the Rollei for that very reason — because he 
appreciates real precision workmanship (between 
ourselves, he often twiddles the knobs of his Rollei 
solely for the pleasure of feeling that precision at 
work!). Besides that, there is nothing for him to 
worry about when he uses the camera. And every 
single photograph he takes is an outstanding 
success. The Rollei wins your trust so quickly. All 
you have to do is to look at.the big picture in 

the viewfinder, turn the knob until it’s pin-sharp ... 
and you're ready! You just can't go wrong. There 
are no technical complications with the Rollei, 

and no cumbersome accessories to carry round; the 
ever-ready case is all you need. The man with 

a Rollei is a man who is envied. 


You can see what you've got... with a Rollei. 





Write for illustrated full color leaflets A5 from 
ROLLEI-WERKE 
Franke & Heidecke Braunschweig Germany 


NOVEL CONTINUED 


drink in a cantina, for by this time 
diplomatic relations with England had 
been broken. As for the idealism of my 
lieutenant it was sadly lacking among 
these shabby revolutionaries. 

So it is that the material of a novel 
accumulates, not always easily, not 
always without fatigue or pain or 
even fear. 

I think The Power and the Glory 
is the only novel I have written to a 
thesis. But I had always, even when 
I was a schoolboy, listened with im- 
patience to the scandalous stories of 
tourists concerning the priests they 
had encountered in remote Latin vil- 
lages (this priest had a mistress, an- 
other was constantly drunk), for [had 
been adequately taught in my Prot- 
estant history books what Catholics 
believe; I could distinguish even then 
between the man and his office. Now, 
many years later, as a Catholic in 
Mexico, I read and listened to sto- 
ries of corruption which were said to 
have justified the persecution of the 
Church under Presidents Calles and 
Cardenas, but I had also observed 
for myself how courage and the sense 
of responsibility had revived with 
persecution—I had seen the devotion 
of peasants praying in the priestless 
churches and I had attended masses 
in upper rooms where the sanctus 
bell could not sound for fear of the 
police. I had not found the integrity 
of the lieutenant among the police 
and pistoleros | had encountered. I 
had to invent him as a counter to the 
failed priest: the idealistic police offi- 
cer who stifled life from the best pos- 
sible motives, the drunken priest who 
continued to pass life on. 


The book gives me more satisfac- 
tion than any other I have written. 
This is not saying much, but it is a 
saddening thought all the same when 
I realize it was written more than 22 
years ago. It waited nearly ten years 
for success. In England the first edi- 
tion was one of 3,500 copies and it 
crept out a month or so before Hitler 
invaded the Low Countries. In the 
United States it was published under 
the difficult and misleading title of 
The Labyrinthine Ways because The 
Power and the Glory had already 
been used as a title. (It sold, I think, 
2,000 copies.) After the war was over 
its success in France, due to M. Fran- 
cois Mauriac’s generous introduction, 
brought danger from two fronts, Hol- 
lywood and the Vatican. A pious 
film was made by Mr. John Ford 
who gave the integrity to the priest 
and the corruption to the lieuten- 
ant, while the success of the novel 
in French Catholic circles caused a re- 
action, so that it was twice denounced 
to Rome by French bishops. 

An incident which flattered my van- 
ity occurred early in 1948. I happened 
by chance to be in Prague during the 
week of the Communist revolution. A 


In the actual filming, the hunted 
priest, exhausted and in rags but 
refreshed in spirit, falls upon his 
knees on the steps of a church 
and accepts martyrdom, prepared 
to surrender his life for his God. 


message was conveyed to me that a 
Catholic deputy in hiding wanted a 
meeting. By a devious route through 
the confusing streets of Old Prague 
I was brought to a presbytery where 
the deputy waited for me. I assumed 
he wanted some help in his escape, and 
as I had various sums of foreign cur- 
rency on me, I offered them to him. 
Or perhaps it was a message he would 
like conveyed? No, he said, his es- 
cape route was planned, he had no 
need of my assistance, but he thought 
it might be of some amusement to 





me to see a situation which resem- 
bled a little what I had described 
in The Power and the Glory. We 
drank together for half an hour while 
the priest kept watch. I was glad to 
hear later that he had escaped over 
the border. 

That incident came to my mind 
some seven years later when the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster read me a let- 
ter from the Holy Office condemning 
my novel because it was ‘‘paradox- 
ical” and ‘‘dealt with extraordinary 
circumstances.”’ The price of liberty, 


even within a Church, is eternal vigi- 
lance, but I wonder whether any 
of the totalitarian states, whether of 
the right or of the left, with which 
the Church of Rome is often com- 
pared, would have treated me as gen- 
tly when I refused to revise the 
book on the casuistical ground that 
the copyright was in the hands 
of my publishers. There was no 
public condemnation, and the affair 
was allowed to drop into that peace- 
ful oblivion which the Church wise- 
ly reserves for unimportant issues. 





Look to 
**Black & White”’ 


for quality and 
enjoyment 


Blended in the special ‘‘Black & White”’ 
way from Scotch Whiskies of individual 
character, ‘‘Black & White”’ is the 
smoothest and most satisfying of Scotch i 
Whiskies. Insist on ‘Black & White”’ ta PRODUCT oF SCOTLAND. 
and discover the most enjoyable whisky BLACK a WHITE 
that comes out of Scotland. Coleg BUCHANAN go 
I a! 


SLascow « LONDON 
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“BUCHANAN ’S’” 





BY APPOINTMENT f "y¥P TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD. 
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Fully automated elegance! Enchanting ‘‘Sahida”’ — the 
very timepiece women have always craved. And now, 
for the first time, she can wear a divine combination of 
extravagant beauty and unrivalled self-winding Eterna- 
Matic precision. What a joy! to own a lasting piece of 
precious watch jewelry and an exact timekeeper as well. 
So thin too! Thanks to the unique ultra-thin Eterna- Matic 
movement, ‘‘Sahida’’ is one-fifth slimmer than the 
thinnest ladies’ automatic until now. 









— Sahida- 


—— 
GSI 






ETERNA 


ETERNA S.A., GRENCHEN (SWITZERLAND) Sales and service in over 140 countries 
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Here, at last, is perfection of line wedded with a degree of 
accuracy generally associated with a fine man’s watch. “Sahida’’ 
contains the universally renowned “‘ball-bearing’’ rotor 

that has proven its worth a thousand times over in daily usage. 
throughout the world. 

And what reliable performance “‘Sahida’’ gives, day in, 

day out, year after year, without ever having to be wound. 
Even if not worn until noon, it has stored up 40 

hours of running power by the end of each day. 

“Sahida’’ is so different, so new, it makes all other ladies’ 
watches as passé as grandmother’s spinning wheel. 


744TB/198-1446 
“Sahida” 
ultra-thin 

ladies’ automatic, 
= waterproof, 
<= 18 K gold with 

18 K gold bracelet 





706VSB/169-1446 
“Sahida” 
automatic, witha 
diamond faceted 
sapphire crystal, 
18 K gold with 18 K 
gold bracelet 
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JETS TO CARACAS “GATEWAY OF SOUTH AMERICA” 





Twice weekly giant VIASA DC-8 jets leave 
European capitals for Caracas, Curacao, Panama, 
Bogota and Lima. 

When youtravel VIASA you are offered the choice 
of returning to Europe the same way or via New 
York*. A VIASA Convair 880 jet flies non-stop to 
New York from Caracas - and youcan connect 
with a Europe-bound flight from there. 









VENEZUELAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES S.A. 


is an all-jet airline which operates in close co-op- 
eration with KLM Royal Dutch Airlines - its DC-8's 
are guided by KLM jet-experienced crews. On 
board all VIASA jets you will relax in splendid 
comfort for a flight to another continent. 





ww 


IN EUROPE KLM IS GENERAL AGENT FOR VIASA Wednesday : Monday 
Amsterdam dep. 11.40 : lakeyaal—1 dep. 08.00 
Paris dep. 13.30 : - Madrid dep. 10.50 
Madrid dep. 16.05 R Lisbon dep. 12.40 
Lisbon dep. 17.55 lor-Te-let-t-} arr. 15.35 
*From Amsterdam (First or Economy Class) at no extra air fare. maracas pai pg Socoie” ply Hs 


From Madrid, Lisbon (Economy Class) at no extra air fare. Panama arr. 00.40 f Lima arr. 23.05 
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New Heir at Woburn 


TAVISTOCKS CHRISTEN U.S.-BORN SON 


When Lire International pictured the radiant 
couple at left (July 17, 1961), the bridegroom, 
the Marquess of Tavistock, had just made 
post-deb Fashion Model Henrietta Tiarks a 
Marchioness. In the 15 months since their June 
wedding in London, the young peer and his 
wife have lived a variety of roles: a newlywed 
Harvard economics student and bride (far 
right), a family of proper if temporary Bosto- 
nians (right) and proud parents back in the 
ancestral home, Woburn Abbey, to christen 
their U.S.-born heir, Andrew Ian Henry Rus- 
sell, Lord Howland (below). His tiny lordship 
was born March 30 in Boston. The Marchion- 
ess’s parents, Banker Henry Tiarks and his 
wife, saw the baby there but the paternal 
grandparents, the Duke and Duchess of Bed- 
ford, did not see him until the Tavistocks re- 
turned to Bedfordshire for the christening. 
After the ceremony (with seven godparents), 
in St. Mary’s Church, Woburn, the baby was 
taken to the Abbey, ensconced in a cano- 
pied bassinet and toasted in champagne. No 
matter what Debrett’s may say, Mama and 
Papa, kneeling at the cribside, were clearly 
outranked by the new lord of Woburn Abbey. 
Henrietta, gowned by Couturiére Nina Ricci, 
leaves church with husband after 1961 wedding. 











> s pe S LORS : . . eS 
Flanked by his proud parents, little Lord Howland lies in an ornament- No prima donna, baby plays happily with rattle despite the fuss all 
al crib in Abbey to meet guests, who included some 250 estate workers. about him. He behaved beautifully throughout the christening too. 
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Family foursome, including the Tavistocks’ gray poodle, Bambi, strolls 
on Commonwealth Ave. mall in Boston during Harvard’s spring term. 


¥ 


Henrietta serves soft drink to her husband, studying in their Back Bay 
apartment. He flunked final economics exam, but hopes to take it again. 








BUSINESS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD DEPENDS ON BURROUGHS 
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IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES of Australia and New Zealand, Limited (Australia’s 
largest chemical manufacturer) reports from Melbourne on the Burroughs Dual Printer. 


“NEW BURROUGHS DUAL PRINTER ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
HANDLE A 30% INCREASE IN POSTINGS AND PROVIDE A 
COMFORTABLE RESERVE CAPACITY” 


“After viewing a demonstration of the new Burroughs Dual Printer 
Accounting Machine at a business equipment fair, we decided ‘to 
purchase two of them for our General Sales Ledgers Department. The 
results have been most gratifying. Even with an increased work load, 
the high speed and automaticity of these machines permit a much 
more efficient method of processing accounts, making credit control 
an easy matter. Since their introduction the Burroughs Dual Printers 
have handled a 30% increase in postings, and there is a comfortable 
reserve capacity to handle a greater volume if need be. Considering 
the results obtained, they are most moderate in cost.’”? ICIANZ, Ltd., 
Melbourne, Australia. 






THIIS & CO. (wholesalers and retailers of 
building materials, appliances, hardware, 
paint, wallpaper) reports from Oslo, 
“Burroughs ‘Dual Printers have cut our 
accounts receivable posting time by 40%.” 


[PHILIPPINES _/ 

THE DINERS’ CLUB (Philippines) Inc., reports 
from Manila, ‘““Burroughs Typing Accounting 
Machines enable us to process monthly 
statements right on time. We thus keep 
strict control of accounts receivables.”’ 


® 
CALL YOUR BURROUGHS MAN—The Burroughs representative in BD 
your area would be pleased to discuss with you the newest 
accounting techniques . . . to help you adapt Burroughs cost- 
cutting accounting systems to your business. For his address, 
consult your directory or write to: Burroughs Corporation, 
International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Burroughs 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KINGS OF GREECE 





WHEN YOU SERVE 


GREEK SPECIALTY 
LIQUEUR— 










i 
A GREEK 





PR SPECiatty %% 
radi SPecay 


As a BRANDY - LIQUEUR - ON THE ROCKS - COCKTAIL 


Ss a Drillianl Change 


S.6E.« A. METAXA DISTILLERIES 


PIRAEUS, GREECE 
ESTABLISHED 1888 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS ANNOUNCE A SPECIAL TWO-PART SERIES ON MAN’S WORLD THE LAND 








The editors of LIFE International Editions will take an unprecedented 
double-look at “Man’s World” in two special double issues scheduled 
for 1963. The first, “The Sea,” will be dated January 21, LIFE En 
Espanol and January 28, LIFE International. The second, “The Land,” 
is planned for July 15, LIFE International and July 22, LIFE En Es- 
panol. The series promises to be a collector’s item—a vast source of 
enjoyment and information to LIFE International Editions’ 5,800,000 
world-wise readers. 





Man has always been magnetized by the sea. Impassioned, he has 
created joyfully, or in melancholy, some of his best legends and 
songs, art, prose and poetry in homage to it. Now, he is beginning to 
probe, scientifically, the ocean’s depths. LIFE’s photographers, 
cartographers, writers, and editors will begin with the moods, the 
rhyme, the rhythm of the sea and take their readers to the reason— 
news of the discoveries being made in the area that covers three- 
fourths of the globe’s surface. 


“The Land” will cover the remainder of the earth. Like its predeces- 
sor, “The Atlas” issue (double issue, January, 1962), ‘The Land’”’ 
will present many original articles and will draw from exclusive 
material published in LIFE Books at several times the magazine’s 


newsstand price. The issue will tell the story of the earth’s begin- 
ning. It will roam over its multifaceted surface; present its flora 
and fauna; and make special note of the creature which has left 
the most telling marks upon it—man. 


Lavish color, exhaustive research, authoritative resources and the 
unique talents of LIFE’s own photographers and editors are being 
harnessed to make ‘‘Man’s World” an exciting two-part reference 
work that readers will buy (the LIFE International and LIFE En 
Espanol “Atlas” issues sold 200,000 copies above rate bases), and 
return to for years to come. It will be of great interest to the world’s 
leading companies who like nothing better than to talk with their 
best customers in eloquent settings. 
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PERTINENT DATES FOR LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS’ SPECIAL ISSUES / MAN’S WORLD 


cw 


THE LAND 


LIFE International* LIFE En Espanol** LIFE International* LIFE En Espanol** 

Color closing: Nov 19, 1962 Color closing: Nov 5, 1962 Color closing: May 6, 1963 Color closing: May 6, 1963 
B&W closing: Dec 3, 1962 B&Wclosing: Nov19, 1962 B&Wclosing: May 20, 1963 B&W closing: May 20, 1963 
On sale: Jan 28, 1963 Onsale: Jan 21,1963 Onsale: July 15, 1963 Onsale: July 22, 1963 


*including LIFE Europe **including LIFE Mexico, Caribbean 
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An example of the workmanship of the famous Antwerp diamond industry. 
E A F E & 0] N OOO eis the resplendence of a flawlessly cut diamond. 
Creators of the diamond cutter’s art over five centuries ago, Belgium’s lapidaries still remain unrivalled. 


As the master lapidary tries for nothing less than perfection, so also does Sabena, whose every facet of 
operation, finished with eclat, is devoted to you, the most important person in the air... A Sabena passenger! 
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BELEIAN Wold AIRLINES 









ENGLAND. 


at every 
port 
eo} mers} 


3.A PAT TREIOUEX (OVERSEAS) Ltd. 


SENIOR SERVICE 
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Lively Sage 


: wee in Israel 


Philosopher, theologian, 










realist and iconoclast, 


Martin Buber at 84 says 


‘ 


‘How wonderful life is!’ 
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Department stores busier? 


Hotels more protitable? 


Air conditioning with 
automatic controls 
by Honeywell 


Whether your building makes money in the years ahead may well 
depend on whether it is air conditioned. The trend world-wide is to 
air-condition commercial buildings to eliminate dirt and noise, as 
well as insure greater comfort for customers. 

To make sure you get the most from your air conditioning, Honey- 
well offers controls proved in thousands of installations all over the 
world. You also get the benefit of Honeywell's experience in installing 
and servicing the comp/ete control system you need—plus the 
training of your personnel in operation and maintenance. 

Your architect or construction engineer has all the facts about the 
importance of air conditioning to profitable building operation. See 
him soon—or call on your local Honeywell office for assistance. 


Hy] Fiat’ on Coutral 


HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL: Sales and service offices in all principal cities of the world. 
Manufacturing in Canada, France, Germany, Japan, Netherlands, United Kingdom, United States. 





On the porch of his beloved villa, Martin Buber (right) discourses with two 
old friends and followers, Professors Ernst Simon and Hugo Bergmann. 


One of the few wise men 


living on earth 


he face is the face of a prophet, but the voice of 84-year-old Mar- 
tin Buber scoffs: “‘How do I know what will be in the future? I 
am interested in the present.” 

Philosopher, theologian, literary giant, educator, historian and 
publisher, Martin Buber has been described by Nobel laureate Her- 
man Hesse as ‘“‘one of the few wise men living on earth,” and lesser 
characterizations fail toencompass him. A Jew, he has influenced such 
Christian thinkers as Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Barth and Paul Tillich; 
Dag Hammarskjold carried in the sparse luggage of his last flight 
the English and German versions of Buber’s book J and Thou, which 
Niebuhr considers ‘‘a great event in the religious life of the West.” 

A believer in God as a Person, Buber has nevertheless been classi- 
fied as an Existentialist, to which he retorts: ‘‘Existentialists say ‘How 
dreadful life is.’ | say ‘How wonderful life is.’ ’’ Indisputably a hu- 
manist and a realist, he declares “‘I am not an ‘ist’ at all, thank 
God,” and nonconformity dominates all of his thinking. A survivor 
of Hitlerism, he has decried the execution of Adolf Eichmann as 
a tragic mistake which squandered an opportunity to help end ‘“‘the 
mutual killing among men” and which may have given impetus to 
neo-Nazism. A resident of Israel, he has criticized Israel’s leaders on 
the ground that they make no real effort to reach agreement with 
the Arabs: as a result, though the world ranks him as the greatest 
Jewish contemporary philosopher, fellow Israelis with rare exceptions 
discount him as an eccentric. 

Born in Vienna in 1878, Buber was reared by his scholarly grand- 
father in Lemberg, Galicia, studied at the Universities of Vienna 
and Berlin and for 10 years occupied the only chair at a German uni- 
versity, Frankfurt, for the Jewish philosophy of religion. He settled 
in Jerusalem a year before the outbreak of World War II. Now, a 
widower and a great grandfather, he rarely ventures out of his villa 
in Lovers of Zion Street, where Dag Hammarskjold was one of his 
many admiring guests. 

For four decades, Buber has been telling the world that the one 
practical way to solve its problems is for men to sit down and engage 
in serious dialogue. “‘I believe in talk, real talk,” he says, and one 
of his greatest concerns is that such political leaders as President 
Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev do not talk to each other ‘‘as 
good merchants,’ with what he calls “‘real realism.” For an expan- 
sion of Buber’s views on this and other aspects of the present in 
which ‘‘one of the few wise men living”’ is interested, turn to page 84. 


CONTINUED 





Bon voyage! 


Your baggage is loaded. Farewells said. A door shuts. Then 
you take-off. Destination: another planet. 

The above flight procedures may be routine in a few decades 
from now. Many people are working toward passenger rock- 
etry. One organization is Esso. In the past they fueled the 
Wright Brothers’ first flight. Developed high octane gasoline. 
More recently created Esso ‘Turbo Oils, used by most jets to- 


day. The future? Esso Research now is actively developing 
fuels for supersonic passenger aircraft and rocket applications. 
‘Today’s fiction, tomorrow’s fact. A way of thinking that gives 
people throughout the Free World the highest quality petro- 
leum products; highest quality services. Perhaps these are 
important reasons why Esso is the Wortd’s First Choice! 
Our local organization welcomes your inquiry. 
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BUBER CONTINUED 


Buber on Life, Democracy, 
and Space-Age Conflicts 


In extended conversations with Time-LirE Correspondent Marlin 
Levin, Dr. Buber expressed his stimulating views on everything from 
technology to the purpose of life itself. Some excerpts: 

ON LIFE. ‘‘Life is not its own aim. We are living for the sake of 
something. ... Man is different from all other living beings by just 
the fact that he can ask, ‘For what do I live?’ ” 

ON SECURITY: “‘Security is not an aim of life. I think a great qual- 
ity of man’s life is permanent insecurity . . . beginning with the sim- 
ple fact that nobody knows when he will die. . . . When I think back 
on the great moments of my life, I see that all of them were mingled 
with insecurity—those moments when I feel now life was worth liv- 
ing. All great things in life—belief in God, having children, and so 
on—mean daring, and daring means insecurity.” 

ON DEMOCRACY: ‘‘Political institutions are a necessary evil. I 
cannot imagine Man without a State, without police, without tribu- 
nals, without forms. These are indispensable, and I can only ask my- 
self how things can become better than they are... . Now, we may 
need something better than democracy, but... we have not yet found 
and I do not think we will find a better rule than that of majority. I 
do not believe in majority at all, be- 
cause I am not always sure the ma- 
jority is right... . But I simply have 
no choice. My hope is that a more 
organic form of public action may 
evolve in the near future... .” 

ON TECHNOLOGY: ‘“‘The ques- 
tion is not to avoid progress in tech- 
nology, which is utterly impossible, 
but how can Man humanize his own 
technology. I do not see danger in 
technization, but I see danger, immi- 
nent danger, in this: that there is in 
all technization no question about 
men. In the atomic tests, for exam- 
ple, there isno place where Man comes 
in, the existence of Man. [donot mean 
biological survival. | mean what Man 
is made for.” 

ON THE SPACE RACE: ‘‘The ques- 
tion is really: What is the aim?.. . 
If you want to reach the moon in 
order to reach the moon, it cannot 
bring any good. If you want to reach 
the moon in order to better the hu- 
man situation, then that is all right.” 
ON ISRAEL AND THE ARABS: 
“We [the Israelis] should have known 
from the very beginning that it was 
incumbent on us to become a real 
factor in the development of the Near 





East... . This is our task. The best A philosopher in moccasins, 
way for us to have done this was to Buber smiles with sparkle, 
enter a confederation of states based accepts woes with humor. 


on mutual economic interests... . 

Today the situation is much more dif- 

ficult. It may be a starting point if we can solve, or help solve, the 
refugee problem by preparing a plan on which both the Arabs and 
we could work together.” 

ON THE COLD WAR: “‘How do good merchants settle their prob- 
lems? They try together to distinguish between their opposing inter- 
ests and their common interests. Now, let us take two societies 
opposed to one another. Let them sit together and come to a compro- 
mise. I do not think that a compromise must be as negative as that 
compromise we call ‘co-existence.’ It must be something positive; a 
kind of cooperation in solving the enormous problems that face man- 
kind today. The way to reach that point would be for the two oppo- 
site sides to talk as good merchants. Let them make a list, so to speak, 
of those interests which are common and those which are antagonistic. 
If... they find that the common interests are really bigger, against 
all appearances, than the opposing interests, then they must try to 
reach an understanding to overcome the problems they have in com- 
mon....I do not see that any of the politicians ever tried it.” 
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EAST SIDE STORY 





e 30 years of airline experience e Asia’s first all-jet airline *« 7 weekly 
Boeing flights link the U.S.A., Europe, Middle East and India e Million-mile 
pilots e Western know-how e Eastern charm and hospitality « The deft and 
smiling attention of sari-clad hostesses e And every passenger a Maharajah! 
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Arms outspread like a benign Jeremiah, Buber discourses 
on the two trees that tower over the flower-filled garden of 
his home. He spends hours gazing at them as he thinks. 


©© Consider those two trees. The cypress is solitary, away from 
the world. The palm droops, always straining back to earth, in 
. ‘ ee 
the manner of people. These are the dynamics of a tree.” 


MUSINGS OF A 
MASTER MIXER. 


Nice couple in the corner. 


I wonder where they 


hail from. ‘They look quite 


young and obviously 


of one mind, particularly 


when it comes to the 
right aperitif! Ah well, 


here’s to youth and 


Pe APERITIE- 


OBTAINABLE IN ALL GOOD BARS, 








HOTELS & CLUBS 


2 New Trucks-Powered and Priced 
to Boost Your Profits- 





The newest all-wheel-drive model in the famous Interna- 
tional C-line! Choose an 8%-foot pickup, 9-foot stake or plat- 
form body. Rated at 10,000 lb. GVW —with the power and 
all-wheel drive to work anywhere! New features include: Low- 





design frame for easier loading and lower cab entry, huskier 
channel bumper, tie-rod now behind front axle, variable ratio 
steering for rough going, heavy-duty 3-speed synchromesh 
transmission, 4000 lb. rated front drive axle! The proven 
International 155 hp. V-8 engine is standard. 193 hp. V-8 or 
economy 141 hp. 6-cylinder engine optional. 


Rated at 14,000 lbs. GVW, this new medium- 
duty truck is heavy on economy! New features 
include: hydraulic clutch control, big power 
brakes, heavier channel frame, wider front 
springs and standard auxiliary springs—with 
optional 2-speed rear axle which boosts GVW 
to 15,000 Ibs. International truck-built 141 hp. 
6-cylinder engine is standard. 155 hp. V-8 op- 
tional. 9 or 12-foot stake or platform body. See 
your nearest International distributor for a 
demonstration today. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER EXPORT CO., 180 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL., U.S.A. 
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ETERNAL TEMPLE 


In another of LIFE International’s Creative 
Adventure series, Author Alexander Eliot 
finds the temple of Hatshepsut one of the 
loveliest on earth and the queen who built 
it as beautiful and daring as Cleopatra. 





EXOTIC HOTELS 


The phenomenal travel boom has brought 
with it the greatest outburst of new ho- 
tels in history. LIFE International presents 
in color a glorious panorama of some of 
these exotic new hotels in faraway places. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
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ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE: 
BRING BACK THE GOLD STANDARD 


A controversial proposal by Michael Heilperin — 
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WHEREVER YOU GO-DRINK SCHWEPPES Wl ppe 
UNITED KINGDOM Schweppes Ltd Connaught Place London « AUSTRALIA Schweppes (Australia) Ltd - BELGIUM 
Schweppes(Genval) Ltd sa: CANADA Schweppes (Canada) Ltd CANARY ISLANDS Establecimientos Industriales 
Aiiaza SL: CEYLON Ceylon Mineral Waters Ltd - CENTRAL AFRICA Schweppes (Central Africa) Ltd : EAST AFRICA 
Schweppes (East Africa) Ltd: FEDERATION OF MALAYA Union Ltd : FRANCE Schweppes (Paris) Ltd SA- GERMANY : 
Landskroner Getranke GmbH - GIBRALTAR Saccone & Speed Ltd - HONG KONG International Beverages CoLtd T cW; 
ITALY S-I-L-V-A di Vv Bianchi - JAMAICA Desnoes & Geddes Ltd - JAPAN Japan Soft Drinks Ltd: maLTASimonds- — ONI AT ER 
Farsons-Cisk Ltd : NEW ZEALAND Schweppes (New.Zealand) Ltd - NORTHERN IRELAND Cantrell & Cochrane Ltd 
NORWAY Nora Fabrikker A/S : PORTUGAL Sociedade Central de Cervejas SARL - PUERTO RICO Orange Crush of © 
Puerto Ricoinc: REPUBLIC OF IRELAND Schweppes(Ireland) Ltd - REPUBLIC OF SENEGAL T onic Afric SA’ SINGAPORE 
Union Ltd - SOUTH AFRICA Schweppes (South Africa) Ltd - SPAIN Rioblanco SA - SWEDEN Apotekarnes 
Mineralvattens Aktiebolag : SWITZERLAND Weissenburg Mineralthermen AG-* UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Schweppes (uSA) Ltd - VENEZUELA CA Embotelladora Caracas and exported to all parts of the world 
#The Colosseum, Rome 
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THE LAKE AND CITY OF LUGANO VIEWED FROM THE FUNICULAR 


In Switzerland as in 8/7 lands its “The Best in the House” 


Why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Only 
Canadian.Club has a distinctive flavor that cap- 
tures in one great whisky the lightness of scotch 
and the smooth satisfaction of bourbon. That’s 
why no other whisky in all the world tastes 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, WALKERVILLE, 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 


CANADA 


quite like it. You can stay with it all evening 
long . . . in short ones before dinner, tall ones 
after. Canadian Club is made by Hiram Walker, 
distillers of fine whiskies for over 100 years. It’s 
“The Best In The House” in 87 lands. 


..DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 











...SO much more to enjoy. 


Wherever you go, light up a Peter Stuyvesant! Get that real deep-down 


enjoyment of rich choice tobaccos plus the miracle filter to give you easy draw, intornational 
more flavour, more satisfaction...a smoke that’s smooth Raseron 

: : to Smoking 
and rich and fresh...a smoke that’s enjoyment all the way. Bisnsute 


Buy yourself a pack 
Wy V- \ : of Peter Stuyvesant today. 
You'll be so glad you did! 
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